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‘| T isn’t only skates and hobby-horses and tops and 
dolls that make our little brothers and sisters happy — Va 
no-sir-ee. Now, in the matter of dress, they're not 4 


a bit different than their big brothers and sisters — . d 
le! *} and their daddys’ and mothers’ for that matter. * 
They too love pretty clothes. 
No one knows this better than The Kaynee Co., who nave thousands of wee, little friends 


scattered all over the globe. Kayne togs for children range in sizes from six months to ten 
years and are sold by leading merchants everywhere. 


We've illustrated only a very few of the many beautiful and practical styles for little 
tots. Tell mother Kaynee also make creepers for baby. 


Send for Tue Scout Law. It's. Made in a large, sanitary 

free. Tell mother to send for plant, by cheerful, happy em- 

Jane Hathaway's book of ployees. Visitors are always 
dainty togs for kiddies. KAY? é welcome. 
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ILLUSTRATED 


SCOUT “recrures 


FIVE READY—MORE COMING 


You may now definitely arrange for an attractive and comprehen- 


Scout Masters ©, sive series of lectures on Scout work and related activities. A varied 








program of five lectures is immediately at your disposal, and others will be released as soon as com- 


pleted by the National Headquarters, Boy Scouts of America. Note that these lectures may be 
either purchased or rented. Each lecture contains from ninety to one hundred pictures on a single 


roll of film. 
a ~ Teach the Boys by Illustrated Lectures 


Each lecture is a school for Scouts—beautiful, interesting and instructive. 
Lecture No. 2 These lectures are available in connection with the newest steropticon device 
on the market—the Touriscope. This machine shows the pictures from 
non-inflammable, non-combustible film. The Touriscope is so easy to operate 


oes The TOURISCOPE 








The Boy Scout Program of special 
interest to men; 40 of the illus- 
trations used in this lecture, 87 
in all. 





- Scouts at work 

. Boyhood supporting the Globe 
- Scouts in Civie Service 

. Portrait of Baden-Powell 

. Boys in Winter Woods 

- Oath in Type 

. Scout and Dog 

. Signaling 

9. Mapping 

10. Hikers and Trek Cart 

it. Camping 

12. Building Incinerator 

13. Studying Water Life 

14. Swimming 

15. Sea Scouts on Ship Board 
16. Tug of War Through Water 
17. Boxing Scouts 

18. Wall Scaling 

19. Camp Inspection 


OnNOahwnd — 


The Touriscope projects a film that is non-inflammable, compact and 
‘durable. Being light and non-breakable, it reduces the bother, risk, and cost 








20. Knot Tying of transportation (big items in the case of glass slides) to a minimum. 
21. Fire Building We offer many other illustrated lectures—notably Y. M. C. A. features, 
22. First Aid and the Burton Holmes Travellettes. The fascinating “still” pictures of 
23. Bridge Building ‘ this renowned traveller-lecturer are handled exclusively by us. 
24. Scouts at Agricultural Fair ° . 
95. § Life-Baving Pictures You Can Make Your Old Stereopticon a Touriscope 
26. Birds Have you a standard Mazda stereopticon—no matter what size? We 
27. Minstrel Show have a Touriscope attachment that fits it. For those who prefer them, glass 
28. Clean-up slides of the Boy Scout Series may be had. The Touriscope is equipped 
29. Forest Fire to handle all standard glass slides as well as the patented Touriscope films. 
30. Aerial Mail ; Complete collection of slides, with lectures, for sale or rent. Mail the 
$!. Selling War Savings Stamps coupon for prices and lists, today. 
32. Red Cross Parade i 
33. Cutting Wood in Winter Boy Scout Lectures For Sale or Rent 
Woods READY 
- a Peach Pits LECTURE NO. 1 LECTURE NO. 3 LECTURE NO. 7 
. Tanks The Boy Scout Program The Boy Scout Program he rs > , 
36. Pershing Letter For the General Public Especially for Mothers 5 Ps Be ne Te 
37. Wilson Letter LECTURE NO. 2 LECTURE NO. 4 
38. Scoutmaster Training Class The Boy Scout Program The Boy Scout Program 
39. Scheme of Organization In- Especially for Men Especially for Boys 
side Emblem COMING 
40. Troop LECTURE NO. 5 LECTURE NO. 6 
The Boy Scout Program ‘The Boy Scout Program 
For Churches For Schools 





THE TOURISCOPE CO, wessinson scar state St, Chicago, USA 
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Gentlemen: Please send me without obligation synopsis of Boy Scout lectures Nos............0eeeeee0e Also infor- 
mation as to film Purchase price............ RGMtA SHEE. occ kocsis es and price of Touriscope outfit. We are now 
USING. ...........+-++++++----Stereopticon. (State make and kind electric arc, mazda or gas.) 
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Unit No. 1 of New Haven, the first W. J. R. C. Unit formed 


How the Winchester Junior 


Rifle Corps 


HE Winchester Junior Rifle Corps was or- 
L. H ganized to meet present-day conditions of 
| shooting. It was planned to develop expert 
marksmanship among boys and girls of America, 
and, in the thickly populated communities, to pro- 
vide a range where the sport of rifle shooting 
could be carried on in absolute safety. 
The first “unit” of the W.J.R.C. started in New 
Haven, Connecticut, in the early part of 1918. It 
has 34 charter members, 32 of whom have won 
both the famous Winchester Marksman and 
Sharpshooter Medals. All have learned how to 
handle a rifle intelligently and safely. 

Today this original “unit” is but one of hun- 
dreds of similar W.J.R.C. Units which have 
grown up all over America. 

% Any boy or girl not over 18 years is eligible 
to join the W.J.R.C. There are no dues and 
the members assume no military obligations. 

Like the great Boy Scout Movement, the 
W.J.R.C. is growing steadily and gathering 
new members daily. Boy Scouts are organiz- 
~~ ing W.J.R.C. Units in their troops to help 
ae eid _— 
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22 caliber single 


shot rifle. 
gun made in 
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WINCHESTER MODEL 06. 
.22 caliber rifle, 


sizes of ammunition. 






Take-down 
20-inch round barrel. 
The most popular 


first started 


them earn the Boy Scout Marksman Merit 
Badge, and to stimulate keener interest in their 
troops in general. There is hardly a town now 
that has not got its W.J.R.C. Unit. If there is 
none in your town, write direct to National Head- 
quarters, New Haven, Conn., and get the facts 
about this patriotic organization of “live” Ameri- 
can boys, and learn how you can enter the com- 
petition for the famous Winchester Marksmanship 
and Sharpshooter Medals. 


**How to Handle a Rifle Safely”’ 

When you write in to headquarters, ask for the free 
booklet “Rules of the W. J. R. C. and How to handle 
a rifle safely.” It éells you in detail the fine points of 
shooting, alignment of sights, the three correct positions, 
rules for gun safety, the care of rifles and the 
proper rifle for you to use. 


Every Reader of Boys’ Life 
Send your full name and address 
National Headquarters, Winchester 
Rifle Corps, 275 Winches- 
ter Avenue, New Haven, 

Conn., U. S. A. 
Division 210. 











to 
Junior 





WINCHESTER JUNIOR RIFLE CORPS 
National Headquarters, 275 Winchester Ave. 
New Haven, Conn., U. S. A, Division 210. 


Gentlemen 
Please register my name as a member of 
the Winchester Junior Rifle Corps, and send 
me a membership button and certificate of 
membership. Also tell me how to organize 
a Local Unit of the W. J. R. C. 
Very truly yours, 





Repeating 
Shoots three 
.22 caliber 
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abester, used extensively by members of W. J. OE RY eer an Rae Ray 
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send this message, not 
only to the Boy Scouts, 
but to all the boys of 
America. 





movement is 
vigorous form can be and ought to be ac- 
companied by unselfish consideration for the 
rights and interests of others. 


Indeed I can go a little further. I wish 
that I could make the especial appeal to the 
American boy to remember that unless he 
thinks of others he cannot fit himself to do 
the best work in any great emergency. 

The names in our history to which we now 
look back with pride are the names who 
have rendered great service. This service 
may have been rendered at the same time 
that they themselves gained glory or reputa- 
tion. But neither the glory nor the reputa- 
tion would have been gained save as an in- 
cident to the service. 

In our history there is now practically no 
mention of any great financier, of any great 
business man, who merely made money for 
himself. If at some crisis in the nation's 
history that financier rendered a great 
national service, or if he identified himself in 
useful fashion with some great movement for 
good, whether in art or philanthropy or 
otherwise, then his name remains. But even 
under these conditions it remains as of sec- 
ondary value. America’s contribution to 
permanent world history has been made by 
the statesmen and soldiers whose devotion to 
the country equaled their efficiency, by men 
of science, men of art, men of letters, by sane 
and honest reformers and social workers, 
who did great work and treated that work as 
in itself a great reward. 

The two greatest men in our history are 
Washington and Lincoln. They possessed 
great ability, great intellect, and especially 
great sanity of mind; but it was the fact that 
they each possessed the highest character, a 
character both very strong and very 
unselfish, which gave them their pre- 
eminence over their fellows. 

There have been very able and 
very unscrupulous statesmen in our 

istory. But not one of them has 





Boys of America’ 


The prime lesson that the Boy Scout 
teaching is the lesson that manliness in its most 
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Washington and Lincoln, or of the 
reputation of Washington and Lin- 
coln; and this precisely because they 
were unscrupulous, because they lacked character. . 

Let me illustrate what | mean by a small example taken 
from my own experience: 

When some years ago | was helping to 
raise the regiment of Rough Riders, I did my 
best to get both as officers and enlisted men 
those men, and those men only, who I be- 
lieved would make formidable fighters in a 


battle, rugged men in a campaign, and men 
of indomitable purpose to see the war 
through. I would not take any man who 


was not strong, hardy, brave, able to live in 
the open, able to handle both horse and rifle. 


But even if the man had all these qualities, 
if he were quarrelsome or egotistical, or bent 
only on his own selfish advancement, and if I 
knew that this was the case, I would not take 
him. If he cared only for himself 1 was sure 
that he would be apt to be a bad instead of a 
good element in the regiment. There were 
some men from the plains who I refused, al- 
though I knew that they were formidable 
fighting men, because I| also knew that they 
were quarrelsome bullies and would wish to 
exalt themselves at the expense of their com- 
rades; and | did not wish any man with me un- 
less he was prepared to put the honor of the 
regiment and the army and the flag first of all. 


If a man of the wrong type got into the 
regiment and I| found that though brave he 
was thinking only of his own advancement 
and shirked doing work that might help 
others, or intrigued against them, or failed to 
support them, | got rid of him or discrimi- 
nated against him or else took the first chance 
to punish him as roughly as I could. The 
best work could be done only by the men 
who, in addition to possessing formidable 
fighting qualities, had the desire to help 
others and the willingness to sink his own ad- 
vantage in the common advantage. 

What was true on a very small 
scale in my regiment is true on a 
very big scale of American citizen- 
ship asa whole. The boy is not worth 
anything if heis not efficient. Ihave 

(Continued on page 56) 





*At the hour of going to press the unhappy news of the death of former President Theodore Roosevelt was flashed across the country. The 


above 
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Zz was 

Benkard 

who first 

glimpsed 

the face peer- 

ing down at them from 


one of the grimy windows 
of the upper floor, <A 
heavy, pendulous face it 
was, of a curious and pronounced pallor, which hovered there 
for an instant and disappeared so swiftly that the others, 
attracted by Harry’s startled exclamation, saw only the white 
flash of its vanishing. 

“There is someone there, after all, then!” exclaimed Herb 
Stafford. “What did he look like, Harry?” 

Benkard’s gaze, wide and rather nervous, swept along the 
row of broken or shuttered windows, returning quickly to the 
one near the corner. “I—I don’t know, exactly,” he answered. 
“White and fat and—and sort of queer looking. Let’s get out 
of here, fellows; this beastly place gives me the creeps.” 

“But we can’t go without finding out about the trees,” pro- 
tested McBride. “They’re perfect beauties—much the biggest 
we've located yet. It would be a shame to let them go.” 

Gloatingly he surveyed the proportions of the clump of black 
walnut trees clustering around the desolate, weather-beaten 
old house. There were eight or ten, huge of girth, straight 
and tall of trunk, their luxuriant tops towering high over the 
sagging, moss-covered roof. “It was a glimpse of those tops, 
through a narrow rift in the roadside tangle, which had brought 
hither the four scouts, out on a Saturday afternoon’s search 
for walnut timber for the Government. 

“Of course it would,” agreed Stafford impatiently. 
had rotten luck to-day and can’t afford to miss these. 
what’s the matter now?” he finished sharply. 

Benkard started slightly and withdrew his wandering gaze 
from the gaunt outlines of a great barn, the roof almost 
stripped of shingles, the beams and rafters standing out 
against the lowering sky like the bleached ribs of some 
wrecked ship. 

“N-nothing,” he stammered, flushing a little. “I—I thought 
I saw—something moving down there, but I guess I didn’t. 
Wa—what are you going to do?” 

“Knock at the door and ask him if he’s willing to sell his 
trees for Government use,” returned the patrol leader tersely. 
“Nobody can eat us for doing that.” 

The stout chap sighed deeply but made no other reply. It 
was with very evident distaste, however, that he slowly fol- 
lowed the others, past a stagnant pool covered with green 
slime, through the tall grass to the front door. 
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ERE, under the dense shade of the great walnuts, the 
impression of desolation and decay was intensified. A 
pillar of the porch had fallen and lay buried in a rank growth 
of weeds. The wooden steps were rotted into fragments and, 
as the boys scrambled up without their aid, they felt the 
flooring give dangerously under their feet. The door itself 
seemed strong enough, however. Though streaked and 
weathered and bare of every scrap of paint, it sounded hard 
and firm under the vigorous rapping of Stafford’s knuckles. 
The knock echoed curiously, with hollow, prolonged rever- 
berations. 
“Sounds empty,” remarked Stafford, listening intently. 
“Like Bunk’s stomach,” grinned Micky, giving Benkard, who 
had been complaining of the lateness of the hour, a sudden 
poke in that region which made him jump nervously. 
“It is empty,” commented Jimmy Marshall, peering curiously 
through a broken pane in the narrow window beside the door. 
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illustrated by Charles L. Wrenn 





“There’s not a darn thing in the hall that I can see but a mess 
of dirt and rubbish.” 

Stafford waited a moment and then knocked again. By this 
time the silence and desolation of the place had begun to wear 
upon the spirits of others than Benkard. A frankly deserted 
house often has interesting possibilities. But a gloomy ruin 
half a mile from an unfrequented road, the abode of a mys- 
terious unknown, is something quite different. 

“Funny,” commented Stafford presently in an unconsciously 
lowered tone. “He must have heard that. I wonder why he 
doesn’t answer—Well, suppose we try the back door.” 

They left the sagging porch and circled the house in silence. 
A narrow path ran along this side—the same path, in fact, on 
which they had stumbled while making their way hither from 
the highroad. It was the only thing which showed the slightest 
trace of use. Everything else was overgrown with grass and 
weeds; even the pastures which lay beyond the ruined barn 
were mere tangles of brier and bay and juniper. 

The path ended at the rear door and here, too, were more 
black walnuts. One in particular, quite the largest they had 
ever seen, towered up not a dozen feet from the house. Its 
huge trunk actually touched the wall of a decrepit woodshed, 
while the lower branches swept across the roof of the main 
building. 

“They’re dandies all right,” said Stafford admiringly. “But 
what a crazy thing to plant ’em so close. I’m surprised there’s 
any roof left, with those leaves and all to rot it. The fellow 
who did it must have been some nut.” 

“Regular wal-nut,” murmured Micky from force of habit. 

“Help!” groaned Stafford. “Here, give us that club of 
yours,” he went on, taking from the other’s hand the stout 
hickory stick which McBride had cut and trimmed when they 
first started off early in the afternoon. “Maybe I can raise 
him with that.” 


HE clatter he made would certainly have roused anyone not 

entirely deaf, but apparently it had no effect at all on the 
eccentric occupant of the old house. When the echoes died 
away all four boys stood motionless, listening for the sound of 
approaching footsteps. But none came and presently Stafford, 
backing: away a little, stared up at the dingy windows. 

“It’s got me,” he said, with a touch of petulance. “I don’t 
see why the dickens a man wouldn’t answer a knock at his 
own door, unless—— Jingo! I wonder if he could be hiding 
from something?” 

“That's just it! put in Benkard in a shrill, nervous whisper. 
“How do we know he isn’t a criminal or—or an escaped lunatic 


who’s broken in here? Maybe he’s not the owner of the house 


at all. Let’s beat it, Herb. We’re just wasting time and—and 
it’s going to rain. I felt a drop on my face just now.” 
Stafford did not answer. His own ,face, still unturned, 


had taken on an intent, puzzled expression. His gaze, no 
longer focussed on the windows, had shifted to a point just 
under the sagging eaves where a long branch stretched across 
the roof, seeming, almost, to touch the rotting shingles. Sud- 
denly his face flushed, his lips half parted, a look at once eager 
and incredulous flashed into his widening eyes. Swiftly those 
eager eyes followed the limb to where it joined the massive 
trunk, then darted upward to where the trunk merged into a 
baffling mask of green. Then, of a sudden, there came the 
grating of a key and the door beside them was flung abruptly 
open. 

MWell?” snarled a voice. “What’s the matter with you? 
What do you mean trying to pound a man’s door down like 
this?” 

Benkard gasped and stepped back swiftly, treading on Mar- 
shall’s toes. Stafford whirled about, unconsciously tightening 
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his grip on the stick he held. Even Micky felt an unpleasant 
tingling on his spine as he met the shifty glance of the indi- 
vidual in the doorway. 

There was something oddly repellent about the man—some- 
thing to be felt, in that first moment, rather than defined. He 
was big beyond the ordinary, but with a flabby, unwholesome 
bulk that reminded one of a jellyfish. His hands were soft 
and pudgy; his clothes hung about him like shapeless bags. 

All this and more they swiftly noted without hitting on the 
feature which roused that curious repulsion. Then suddenly 
they saw. The creature had no hair. His shiny scalp was 
bare; he had no eyebrows or eyelashes. The flesh which hung 
about his pendulous jowls in pasty yellow rolls was as innocent 
of beard as any baby’s. Moreover, his eyes—gray they were 
and very small and pale—stared unwinking, the hairless lids 
so narrowed that an alien roll of flesh showed there, making 
those lids look double. 

“What's the matter?” repeated the fat man angrily, as for 
along moment all four stared at him without speaking. “Ain’t 
you got. voices?” 

“There’s nothing the matter,” returned Stafford, recovering 
his self-possession. “We came to find out if you’d be willing 
to sell your walnut trees?” 

The fishy eyes widened abruptly. “Walnut trees?” shrilled 
the man. “Walnut trees?” For an instant his gaze floated 
upward, “What do you mean? Who are you?” 

“We're Boy Scouts from Middleton,” Stafford explained 
quietly, keeping his eyes fixed intently on the pasty, pudgy 
face. “We've been ordered by the Government to make a 
census of all the black walnut trees whose owners are willing 
to sell. The wood is needed for gunstocks and airplane pro- 
pellers. You'll get a good price and be doing 4 service to your 
country at the same time.” 

“That’s all you want?” 
“Gunstocks, eh? You’re sure? 
are too valuable.” 


questioned the stranger, quickly. 
The 


nuts 





Well, I'll not sell. 


“But——” 
“Never mind any buts,’ cut in the ‘other 
harshly. “I’ve told you, and that’s enough. 


Pll remind you, also, that this is private 
property and you're trespassing. The sooner 
you get off it the better Pll be pleased.” 

Without further comment he closed the door 
with a slam, leaving the boys to stare at one 
another with wry faces. 

“Sweet temper,” commented McBride. 
merry little sunshine, isn’t he?” 

“He ought to be made to turn over those trees for Govern- 
ment use!” exclaimed Jimmy Marshall hotly. “Ill bet he’s a 
regular pro ” ; 

“Come ahead and let’s get out of here,” interrupted Stafford 
hastily. “He won’t sell, and that’s the end of it. No use 
wasting any more time.” 


“Regular 





E turned from the door and led the way toward the 
path. At the corner of the house he paused for a 
second to send back a searching glance at the great tree 
beside the woodshed. Then he passed on and strode briskly 
along the path without so much as a backward look at 
the dreary gray house against a background 
of equally dreary sky. es 
The others followed him through the fringe ™ 
of undergrowth that edged the clearing, and 
several hundred yards into the stretch of woods 
through which the path wound. Then suddenly 
he stopped and faced them, his expression alert 
and eager. 
“Listen, fellows,” he said abruptly in a 
low, swift tone. “There’s something wrong ~ 3% 
back there. Did you notice that tree by 
the shed?” 
“The big one? It’s a peach, all right. J¢ 
What a shame he won’t——” was 
| “I don’t mean that,’ cut in Stafford. Benkard 
“You remember the big limb that runs who first 
over the roof? Close by the house a branch glimpsed 
has been lately broken off and hangs down the face 
—probably by the storm yesterday. Well, peering 
. down at them, 
Ns B © ® 3" LV) 2} 2 i ' 
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just under the eaves at a point where that branch must have 
covered them two wires come out and run over to the big limb.” 

“Wires!” exclaimed McBride and Marshall together. 

“Yes, wires. They come out of a little hole that’s been bored 
through the clapboards. Unless I miss my guess, they run 
along that big limb and on up the tree trunk.” 

“Great guns!” exclaimed Micky excitedly. 
it’s a—wireless !” 


“You don’t think 


“6 HAT’S exactly what Ido mean. You know as well as I do 

that ever since the U-boats showed up along the coast 
last summer they’ve suspected that a hidden wireless was giving 
them information about ships and things. Don’t you remember 
the talk Mr. Hutchinson gave at the meeting a few weeks ago, 
when he said that secret service men were busy hunting for it, 
but it was like looking for a needle in a haystack? He told 
us we must report the least thing that seemed suspicious. Jove! 
If this should be it, and we should be the ones to find it!’ 

“I hated that fat man from the first,” said Benkard viciously. 
“I was sure there was something queer about him.” 

“There is, all right,” agreed Stafford with conviction. “If he 
isn’t running a wireless, he’s doing something else that’s under- 
hand. Otherwise, why is he living in this tumbledown ruin 
away from everything? Why didn’t he answer our knock until 
we pretty near broke the door down? There’s something 
crooked about him, you can bank on that.” 

“Gee whiz! Ill bet you’re right, Herb!” exclaimed Micky. 
“What are you going to do? ‘ell Mr. Hutchinson, or the 
police?” 

Stafford’s face took on a faintly troubled expression. “I 
don’t see how we can do either just yet,” he answered. “You 
see, we don’t really know anything. There’s nothing but those 
wires to go on. If I could only get up that tree I'd be sure one 
way or another.” 

“But you can’t do that,” *said Marshall, quickly. 
sure 
you.” 

“Not after 
dark,” re- 
turned Staf- 
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“What!” protested Benkard, his face falling. ‘Wait all that 
time? Why, it would be hours! And we'd probably get wet 
to the skin. The rain can’t hold off much longer.” 

“You give me a pain, Bunk,” said Micky scathingly. “What 
the dickens does a little rain matter when we've got a chance 
like this? You oughtn’t to howl. You're so well padded you 
wouldn’t feel it. Besides it won’t be hours. It'll be good and 
dark by six now since they changed the clocks back. I’m game 
to stay, Herb. So’s Jimmy, aren't you, old kid?” 

Marshall acquiesced, though not quite with McBride’s eager 
impulsiveness. The woods were cold and dreary; and the pos- 
sibilities ahead of them did not fill him with delight. But he 
was too keen an admirer of Herb Stafford to risk losing the 
other’s good opinion. Finally, with the other three against 
him, Benkard gave in, though with much grumbling and com- 
plaint and a good deal more inward apprehension. Leaving 
the path they found a more secluded spot in the undergrowth 
in which to pass their vigil. 


HIS did not prove so long nor so tedious as they had 

expected. They were wrought up and excited and there 
were plans to make and various possibilities to discuss. More- 
over, the early twilight, hastened by the lowering clouds, -fell 
swiftly. In little more than an hour it was quite dark. Twenty 
minutes later Stafford decided it was time to move. 

Cautiously they crept out of the bushes and felt their way 
along the path. It was a spogky business, this stealing through 
the darkness, and. more than one heart beat faster at the 
thought of what might lie before them. At the edge of thg 
clearing they paused, trying to make out the lines of the old 
house through the gloom. <A cold drizzle had begun to fall 
and with a shiver Benkard turned up his coat collar. 

Stafford, in , 
advance, 
took a few 
more steps 
forward and 
then stopped 
again. Of a 
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Slowly and carefully Stafford edged his way along the roof. 


sudden, out of the blackness before them, came a faint, waver- 
ing glow of light. For a second or two they could not place it. 
Then the vague outlines of a window sprang up in the darkness, 
only to fade again as the light fiickered, died out, to reappear 
presently in another window on the upper floor. 

“He’s moving around up there,” whispered Stafford tensely, 
“I guess it’s safe enough. Jimmy, you and Bunk stay here. 
Better move off the path a litle, he might come out. And 
mind you don’t run inio the pond. Come ahead, Micky.” 

Benkard and Marshall stumbled gropingly from the path, 
the former giving another shiver at the thought of blundering 
into that slimy pool. The other two disappeared in the shadows, 

They moved cautiously and, as they neared the house, even 
their occasional stealthy whispers ceased. The light remained 
stationary in the window near the corner where they had first 
glimpsed the fat man’s face. This was no proof that he also 
was there, but some risk had to be taken, and Micky found no 
small comfort in the heft of the stout hickory stick he grasped, 

At the rear of the building, under the shadow of the many 
trees, not a ray of light relieved the gloom. The boys felt their 
way past the closed door and on to the woodshed. Here 
McBride helped his friend to the low roof and then retired a 
little way to keep watch according to agreement. 





LOWLY and carefully Stafford edged his way along the 

roof, thankful for the rubber soles which gave him some’ 
hold on the slippery surface. Without them certainly he would § 
have slid off, for there was nothing to take hold of with his 
hands, and he had constantly to feel ahead for holes and weak 
spots on the rotten shingles. 

He reached the tree and stood upright, steadying himself 
against the trunk. He had noted that afternoon the projecting 
— stub of a broken limb which gave him his first foot- 

j hold. Thence, with the aid of another butt and an 
| unexpected projection which felt like a wooden 
cleat nailed to the trunk, he gained the lowest crotch. 

It was a ticklish business, climbing through the 
dark, with only his sense of touch to guide him, 
and Stafford breathed a sigh Of relief as he threw 
one leg across the solid branch. A moment later as 
his fingers touched the wires his heart leaped 
triumphantly. There they were exactly as he had 
imagined them—two heavy insulated wires snugly | 
fastened to the limb with staples, and in such a! 
position as to be quite invisible from the ground. 
His eager fingers traced them to the trunk where 
they turned upward, just as he thought they might. 

“It is a wireless,” he muttered excitedly. “It 
can’t be anything else.” 

Without delay he resumed his climbing. There” 
were other big limbs now at frequent intervals which 
made this easier. Presently a heavy mass of foliage 
brushed his face. A moment later his groping hand 
touched another wooden cleat nailed to the trunk? 
and a little exploration convinced him that this was! 
the bottom rung of a rough ladder which led? 
direct'y into the treetop. 

And there, at last, he found what he was looking © 
for. Far above the level of the roof and completely § 
hidden by the thick foliage was a small wooden? 
platform. That it was near the top of the tree? 
Herb knew from the swaying of the limbs about? 
him and the beat of cold rain on his face. There} 
were ropes and a sort of rigging the purpose of] 
which puzzled him until his fingers encountered the 
shaft of a slim, tough pole which seemed to be held 4 
in place by a series of U-shaped iron bands driven) 
into the trunk. At a point about on a level with 
his head, as he stood on the platform, the wires left 
the trunk and continued loosely upward along the? 
pole with a good deal of play; and suddenly any 
explanation of the ingenious apparatus came to him. § 

The pole must hold the wireless aerials. It couldy 
not be placed permanently in the tree-top for they 
simple reason that it would project above the leaves) 
and be visible for a long distance. Hence this? 
device for lowering it in the daytime, the pole simply 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Shoshoni squaw, had more to ac- 

count for than the killing of old 
Abe Jeffers, the storekeeper at Deer 
Creek. Indeed it was as a fugitive that the bad man, and self- 
styled three gun man, appeared in Deer Creek. He had been 
hiding in the mountains avoiding the sheriff, but provisions had 
run. low. 

He rode into Deer Creek, dropped the reins on his buckskin 
in front of Abe Jeffers’ store, stalked inside, and leaned over 
the fly-specked show case. 

“Strip bacon, beans, plenty match and tobacco,” he enumer- 
ated to old Abe, who peered at the halfbreed over his spec- 
tacles. Old Abc munched away on his tobacco for a minute. 

“No credit,” he announced. “You pay cash?” 

Snake scowled at him and glanced around the store, behind 
him at the open door, and then, with a downward and upward 
sweep of his hand, shot old Abe twice. 

He picked up a sack, deliberately, swept the desired articles 
from the shelves and started for the door. Art Pelham, a 
prospector, loading a pack mule a short distance up the street, 
heard the shots and came to investigate. He stepped inside 
the door, with a gun in his hand, and saw Snake standing 
there, holding the sack. 

It was the last thing that Pelham saw until a week later 
when he woke up, with the smell of medicine in his nostrils 
and two holes through his body. He swore that Snake was 
empty handed, except for the sack, and that he had pulled 
and fired.a gun with each hand before the sack hit the fioor. 

It was not long before Snake’s skill became a topic of con- 
versation in the Lost Horse country. He held up the bank 
at Carson, and killed the cashier. A week later, while a posse 
was still beating the breaks of Tin Creek, he waylaid the 
Carson stage, riddled the driver with lead and then, out of 
pure malice, aroused by the empty treasure box, shot the two 
wheel horses. He told a frightened passenger to tell the 
sheriff that he was coming down to take his job away from him 
as soon as he found time. 


NAKE LOOMER, half breed son 
of a degenerate white man and a 


66 IEGAN” WAUGH, the sheriff, was troubled. He paced 
his little office, at Lemhi, pausing now and then to stare 
unseeingly at the gallery of reward notices on the walls. 

Suddenly the door flew open and Reddy Brant sauntered in, 
grinning all over his freckled face. He ran his tongue caress- 
ingly around the front of his mouth, where he was shy several 
teeth, and, from the voluminous waistband of his overalls, pro- 
duced a heavy calibre pistol. He laid the gun on the table 
and sat down. 

“Gee, you’re getting fussy,” he observed, as the sheriff paced 
the length of the room, and stopped to peer out of the window, 
“You ain’t getting nervous, are you?” 

“Aw, gee!” he grunted, when the sheriff failed to answer, 
“Has Snake Loomer done some more deviltry? Has he? Dog- 
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gone, I'd like to take that Jasper and 


bend him plumb out of shape. Believe 
me, I’d sure corral that half-breed, and 
when I got him I'd put a Mexican spade 
bit in his mouth, a pair of them long- 
roweled spurs on my heels, and J’d ride him to a fare-thee-well. 
I'd handle him a plenty.” 

“How old are you, Reddy?” asked the sheriff, turning from 
the window. 

“Million, I reckon. According to figures I’m about half past 
fourteen.” 

“And you’d like to handle Snake Loomer, eh?” 

“Yeah—betcha! I ain't afraid of his three guns. I shot 
three coyotes with that forty-five, sheriff. At first she jumps 
so high that I shoots holes in the sun, but I figured that all 
out. Know what I done? I holds her in both hands, aims about 
three feet low, and when the coyote shows up I yank the 
trigger and lift ’em to glory. Got three in a row. When did 
you get back?” 

“Hour ago. No trace—nothing. Like to see Snake Loomer’s 
calling card, Reddy?” 

He walked over to the table, where he opened a drawer, and 
handed a dirty piece of wrapping paper to Reddy. On it, 
roughly drawn with a smutty pencil, was a coiled snake and 
the badly drawn outline of three pistols. It was Snake’s way 
of signing his name. 


HE killing of Ed Wayland, at his ranch on the Carson 

road, might have been a mystery, as he was known to be 
quarrelsome and might have been the victim of any one of a 
dozen men, put Snake was proud of his handiwork and craved 
the credit. 

Perhaps it was the old coup-stick idea of his ancestors 
cropping out. Wayland’s body was found lying across the 
bottom pole of his corral bars and pinned to his vest was 
Snake’s claim to a new notch on his gun. 

“I don’t mind how bad folks get if they’re human,” observed 
the sheriff, “But Snake ain’t human, Reddy. He’s like a 
coyote with the rabies. I’d rather be bit by a rattlesnake than 
by Loomer.” 

“You'll get him yet,” said Reddy, optimistically, hitching up 
his overalls. “Lost that nail again! Some day I’m going to 
learn enough dressmaking to sew on a button. I’d suré ad- 
mire to see Snake behind them bars.” 

“Uh-huh,” wearily. “Likely we never will though. He ain’t 
the kind you can catch alive. You never know where he'll 
strike next, and he’s promised to take my job away from me.” 

Waugh smiled and fingered the butt of his six-shooter, hung 
low at his hip. “I wish he’d come and try to collect, Reddy.” 

Piegan Waugh knew bad men. The sheriff of Lemhi was 
not elected through any political pull or party affiliation. 
The office demanded a man of dogged grit, cool nerve and 
speed with a gun. 

Piegan Waugh had never been found wanting. He had come 
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to the Lost Horse country at the 
behest of the Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion to investigate rustling troubles. 
He sent five men to prison, break- 
ing up a big cattle stealing combine, 
after which he accepted the sheriff's 
office, left vacant by the’ leader of 
the rustlers, who, in the vernacular 
+) ‘ of the range, “Got leaded up a heap, 
and cashed in with shod hoofs.” 

Waugh was frankly worried. He 
had no personal fear of Snake, and 
longed for the day when they might 
meet, but it looks bad to the general 
public when a killer registers every 
few days and laughs at the efforts 
of law and order. 

The craftiness of an Indian, 
knowledge of every inch of the 
country, and the fact that he 
was hunted instead of hunter 
gave Snake a decided advantage. 
He could hide or run 
as he pleased. His 
degenerate mind 
gloried in the fact 
that he could strike at 
unlooked for places, 
cover his trail and lie 
hidden while a posse ranged the country in futile quest. 

















The ledge 
seemed pitifully 
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S Waugh replaced the drawing, the door opened and Miguel 

Herrera, his Mexican deputy, entered. He grinned at 

Reddy, and lazily removed a toothpick from between his 
white teeth. 

“Snake Loomer he show up at Stevens’ ranch on Cow Creek,” 
he announced. “Ol man Stevens he’s get shot in shoulder and 
Snake take two horses. Beel Porter bring ol’ man to Lemhi. 
Snake ask for horse. OI man say: ‘I’m poor man. Please 
go take frofn man which can afford.’ He say please, and he 
get shot. That’s all.” 

“Stevens!” exclaimed Waugh. “He’s seventy years old and 
his hands are so crippled he couldn’t hold onto a gun. Saddle 
up, Mig. And, Mig—don’t load up with handcuffs. I swore 
to uphold the law and protect my prisoners, but I’m a spotted 
hyena if I ever knew a cross between a rattlesnake and a 
skunk to be called a prisoner.” 

“Si, Sefior,” grinned Miguel, and slammed the door in his 
haste. 

“I'd sure like to go along,” said Reddy, longingly, as he 
watched the sheriff run an oiled rag through his Winchester 
carbine. “I ain't no sna'e hunter, but—say, I killed three 
coyotes in a row with that big gun. Me and Julius Caesar 
could—” 

“You stay right here, Reddy,” said the sheriff. “Julius 
Caesar is just about fast enough to chase turtles with. That 
broken ear has got more time than a man in jail.” 

“Aw, Julius is a good animal,” defended Reddy. “I'll bet 
that if Snake Loomer ever got kicked by him he’d change his 
ways. Betcha.” 

“Yeah?” replied Waugh, absently, and then: “Likely ruin 
the burro. You stay right here, Reddy, and if you see Snake 
Loomer trying to break into jail—keep that gun, kid. Reckon 
we'll have to rustle a smaller one for you. Here’s some more 
shells.” 

“Aw, I can shoot it all right, all right. I shot three coyotes 
in a row today, I told you. I hold about three feet under, 
and—” 

But just then Miguel brought the horses to the front of 
the office and Reddy’s scientific treatise on elevations was 
squelched. The sheriff swung into his saddle, Miguel waved 
his wide hat at Reddy, and the two men, leading a pack horse, 
trotted up the street and swung off in the direction of Cow 
Creek. 

“Now don’t that beat thunder?” inquired Reddy, wrinkling 
liis brow. “That Snake is one bad hombre. Guess I better 
load my gun.” 

Reddy loaded the old gun and wandered down to the corral 
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where the burro humped in the partial shade and twitched 
his ears at the flies. 

“Julius, you're a disgrace to everything on four legs,” de- 
clared Reddy. “If you had any speed we'd be huntin’ out- 
laws. Hear me? Time don’t mean no more to you than to a 
clock with a busted spring. Hear me orating to you, Mule? 
No? That’s what I reckoned when I drove up.” 


EDDY humped on the top pole of the corral, like a red- 
R headed bird of prey, and dangled his bare feet. He 
squinted off across the bare hills and fumbled with the big gun, 
with the hammer locked around his suspender. 


“I'd plumb like to bend Snake Loomer out of shape,” he 


remarked to Julius. “Plumb out of shape—betcha.” 

He took a rope off the corral fence, and went .over to 
Julius, deftly fashioned a hackamore on the burro’s head, 
and let it outside. 

“Don’t get grouchy,” he advised. “We ain’t going awful 
far. Maybe we'll get some more coyotes. You hold the gun 
in both hands, pull about three feet low, and—hear me, 
Julius? If you don’t show more attention when I’m telling 
things, I’m going to create a dislike for you that’s going to 
be hard to overcome.” 

But Reddy’s mind would not steady down to shooting coyotes. 
In fact he forgot entirely about target practice and gave 
Julius his head. The burro ploded along, following a ravine, 
and Reddy let him go where he willed. 

They passed the broken-down fence of a vanished nester, 
swung around to the top of a ridge and headed for the 
breaks of Lost Horse. Julius pegged along towards Chimney 
butte, two miles away. The going was rough, but Julius 
picked his way around the bad places, stopping now and 
then to gaze around, and then plodding on, as though he had 
a definite destination in mind. 

Reddy bobbed along on the burro’s back, dreaming of the 
many ways he would capture Snake Loomer if he were sheriff. 
He could hear the plaudits of the people as he came in with 
Snake alive, hands held high, begging for mercy. 

Julius suddenly swerved to the left, picked his way around 
a big outcropping of gray granite, and stopped on the edge 
of a cliff, opposite the tall spire of Chimney butte. 

Reddy could look down a hundred feet into the cool, blue 
shadows, where a strip of green carpet gleamed invitingly, 
fed by the many springs trickling out from under the high 
rocks, 

It was Reddy’s first glimpse of that spot and, while he sat 
on the edge, he wondered how he could get down there and 
revel in the luxury of green grass under his bare feet. 


UDDENLY a movement below him attracted his attention. 


the back of a brown horse, tied in a clump of stunted cotton- 
woods. 

“Somebody else is enjoying the water and shade,” he mut- 
tered to himself. “Likely there’s a trail in from the north and 
the south, and here I am up a tree and can’t get down.” 

He studied the descent of the cliff for a possible chance to 
get down. Ten feet below him grew a tree, defying the prin- 
ciple that trees should grow upright; for it grew from under a 
rock and pointed almost straight down, the tip end barely 
reaching to a narrow ledge. 

He wondered if this ledge ran further than just to the 
corner of the cliff, and if it would be possible to get further 
down from there. He sat there, deep in speculation, when 
suddenly his attention was attracted to the southern pass to 
the spring. 

Far below him, and several hundred yards from the spring, 
he saw two men walking and leading three horses. The 
shadows made them indistinct, but as they entered a sunlit 
patch he recognized Sheriff Waugh and Miguel. 

Reddy’s first impulse was to shout and try to attract their 
attention, but just then they stopped. Miguel seemed to 
search the trail ahead, then they left the horses and began 
moving ahead cautiously. They traveled almost to the high 
point of the trail, before it dipped to the spring, and then 
stopped. Reddy could see Miguel point towards the butte, 
and they moved forward, rifles ready. 

“Wonder what they’re after?” muttere] Reddy, peering 
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down into the shadows, and suddenly he remembered the tethered 
horse. Should he shout his information? No, he would not 
do that, because the sheriff was not walking deliberately into 
a trap. They seemed to know what they were doing. 

Suddenly he saw Miguel stumble blindly. As he dropped 
his rifle and sprawled across a rock, the crashing echoes of a 
rifle shot arose and seemed to toss from peak to peak. Another 
crash came and Reddy saw the sheriff try to thro-, nis rifle 
to his shoulder and then sink to his knees, sway there for 
a moment and then sprawl in the trail. 

Reddy’s heart pounded high in his throat, and the strength 
seemed to leave his body as he tried to get up. 
“Ambushed!” he gasped. “Snake has got them both!” 


ROM under a scrubby bunch of mesquite, half way up to 

the foot of the butte, emerged a man. He carried a rifle 
in the crook of his arm and seemed in no hurry to reach the 
two huddled figures in the trail. He put his foot under Miguel 
and turned him over. A few steps took him to the sheriff, 
upon whose body he knelt. His hands worked fast for a 
minute and then he stood up. And then Reddy saw the sheriff 
move. 

Reddy’s heart gave a convulsive throb. 

“The sheriff ain’t dead!” he almost shouted. “He ain’t dead! 
Likely shocked—but not dead.” Then Reddy’s heart sank again, 
for the man had stooped and swung the sheriff to his shoulder, 
and was half carrying, half dragging, him over the hump and 
down to where the horse was tied. What was Snake Loomer 
going to do with the sheriff? Reddy knew that Snake was 
half Indian—Snake Indian. He peered down at the deformed 
tree and then back at the long rope on Julius Caesar. With 
trembling fingers he took off the rope, slid back to the edge 
of the cliff, where he knotted one end around a knob of granite. 

The loose end swayed to the ledge and, without a second look 
he rolled over on his belly, grasped the rope in both hands 
and slid safely to the tree trunk. He did not dare to look 
down. He tested the tree with one foot, still hanging to the 
rope, and then, hugging the wall, knelt down and slid on to 
the small trunk. 

He shut his eyes and inched slowly downward over the 
stubby branches, where a slip meant sure death. The branches 
grew smaller and smaller until he felt the rock under his 
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feet. His hands were blistered and his muscles ached from 
the strain, but he gritted his teeth and found a foothold before 
he opened his eyes. 

The ledge seemed pitifully narrow down there and from 
now on he would have to keep his eyes open. He scowled at 
the rocks above him, let go the tree, took a few short steps, 
with his baci glued to the wall, and then shut his eyes. 

“God A’mighty, please build this trail all the way down, 
and don’t make it so narrow,” breathed Reddy. 

“Ma used to pray a lot,” he told the lone buzzard circling 
high above the Chimney butte. “She used to pray for every- 
body, I reckon. I ain’t never bothered the Lord much, but I 
sure hope he heard them few remarks concerning this trail.” 

He inched to the corner and peered around. For fifty feet 
down there was a jumble of ledges, easily traveled, and from 
the last one began the rock slide that ended in a fringe of 
trees and brush. 

Reddy grinned up at the buzzard and took off his battered 
hat. 

“Thanks!” he fairly sobbed. “You sure fulfilled that con- 
tract,” but he was not talking to the buzzard. 

At the bottom he dropped flat on his back and waited for 
his nerves to quiet. He had slid from rock to rock, silently 
as an Indian, and was at last within a short distance of 
the clump of cottonwoods. 


IS feet were bruised, both palms were blistered and his 
nails were bleeding, but he merely frowned at the beetling 
cliffs and unhooked the big gun from his suspender. He heard 
the low murmur of voices and, as he sat up, came the buzz of 
a rattlesnake. Reddy froze. A few feet away a diamond- 
back swayed in a coil for a moment and then slid sinuously 
away into a jumble of rocks. Reddy shivered and fingered 
his gun. He wanted to kill that snake, but he remembered 
that he had come down there to kill a snake of another breed. 
He crawled to the edge of the fringe of trees and drew up 
behind a mesquite. Not fifty feet away he could see Snake 
Loomer, sitting on his heels, and beside him, stretched out on 
his back, was the sheriff. Thin grass covered the ground and 
Reddy had an unobstructed view of the proceedings. The 
sheriff was lying there, spreadeagled, his arms and legs roped 
(Concluded on page 35) 









He aimed for the top of Snake’s boots, steadied the gun like a rock, and then “Snake!” he yelped, 
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N having his Forrest O 

nervy, impetu- 

ous, ranch-raised 

American nephew come to his African trading station 
Captain Hawkes had hoped that Bud’s companionship would 
be a good thing for his bookish son John. But it is hard to 
break old habits. So John reclined in the bows of the steam 
launch, Fussy, which was on the ways, deep in a book and deaf 
to all the throbbing life around—the clang of hammers, hum 
of saw, sharp ping of caulking irons and the bawled orders 
of Sam Cole, a very bossy bossing black, whose selfSimportance 
was an endless source of amusement to Bud. Cole was captain 
and engineer and pilot of the Fussy, but put as much side on 
as if he were the captain of a mighty dreadnought. He was 
an American negro who had deserted aelumber schooner on 
the Gold Coast and taken service with Captain Hawkes, to 
whom his general knowledge of ships, such as it was, made 
him an invaluable, though noisy, aid. To Bud it was like a 
breath of his own America to hear him. 

“Ho, you niggah wid dat paint brush! You isn’t sweeping 
a floah. An’ you bushman wid dat caulking mallet! You hits 
like you is shooing a fly off a baby’s face. Swing her, bush- 
man, swing her!” 

Just then John raised his face from his book and broke in 
on Bud’s amused interest in Sam. 

“Oh, Snooks, listen to what this book says. The Sariki of 
N’Tanga—” 

“What’s a sariki, Booky?” interjected Bud. 

“A king,” answered John, and went on. “The book says 
the sariki has a golden mace set with jewels worth more than 
two hundred slaves.” 

“Uh, uh,” grunted Bud, 
books. 

Sam Cole burst excitedly into the discussion. 

“Dat book done say dat, Masser John? Dat niggah up at 
N’Tanga done own a mace worth more’n two hundred slaves,” 
he cried with disgustful envy. 

“But, Sam, he’s a sariki—a king,” protested John. 

“Ugh!” grunted Sam. “I know dat sort of king. I ¢’d hop 
round his kingdom on one leg in two minutes. Dat book 
speak de truf?” 

“It is written by a celebrated explorer and entomolozist.” 

“Er what?” gasped Sam. 

“Aw, John means a bug catcher,” snorted Bud. “He was 
one of those nuts that go off into the wilds by themselves and 
bottle beetles and bugs and think no end of themselves.” 

“What’s all dis talk about bugs,’ Sam demanded impa- 
tiently. “What I wants to know about is dat mace. Masser 


.” 


John, does dat book give a ’scription? 


who did not put much faith in 


OHN referred to his book and read with slow emphasis: 

“The Golden Mace of N’Tanga is thirty or thirty-two 
inches long, shaped like a club, with a large diamond at the 
end encircled with priceless rubies. The natives regard it 
with awe, as there is a superstition that if it is taken from 
N’Tanga the sleeping sickness will come and kill off the 
people.” 

“Dat so, dat so!” cried Sam, his eyes rolling so excitedly 
that the cousins saw that his bullet head was hatching some- 
thing. 

“Aw, Sam,” said Bud, “forget it. 
use would you have for it?” 

“USE for it!” gaspe od Sam; 
it fo’ er million an’ live like er gen’man ebermo’. 
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Is a pipe dream. What 


“USE for it! Why A—A’d sell 
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“What’s your idea of living like a gentle- 
man, Sam?” asked John. 

“Idea!” scoffed Sam. “Ah don’t hab no 
IDEA, Ah got facts. Firs’ Ah would buy 
five, maybe s’x, wives an’ teil ’em to get 
busy an’ buiid me er hut in de shade ob 
de cocoanut palms. Dat done, Ah say to 
¢ one wife to go and dig me yams, to anudder 

a to go an’ milk mah goats an’ tend chickens, 

an’ io de third I say go an’ pound me 

mealies in your calabash, whilst de fourth 

made ah fire foh de flapjacks an’ de others 

washed my clothes and filled my pipe. Den 

Ah would lie in one dem sprawl-out steamer 

aT chairs by de ribber in de swellest white man’s 

clothes an’ watch de women work all day long.” 

The cousins burst out laughing at Sam’s ideas 

of playing “gen’man.” But Sam was serious. He did not 
like being laughed at. 

“Well, you haven’t got the mace yet, Sam,” said Bud. 

“Maybe, maybe,” grunted the captain-engineer of the’ Fussy, 
end turned away in a huff, to vent his spleen on the workers. 


HE two boys thought little more of the incident, though 

Sam kept coming to John the next few days with questions 
about the size and shape and material of the mace and about 
N’Tanga and its sariki. But as the Fussy was being over- 
hauled for a journey to N’Tanga, with whose sariki Captain 
Hawkes hoped to open up trade relations, John put Sam’s 
interest down to that. But Bud’s wide-awake American 
curiosity was aroused by certain secret doings at which he 
surprised Sam. When work stopped at sundown Cole would 
slip into the engineroom, bolt the door and curtain the port- 
hole. Listening at the door Bud heard a gentle, smothered 
hammering, as if Sam were beating metal under a sound- 
dulling sack. One evening he conceived the plan of slipping 
ahead of Sam into the engineroom where he squeezed him- 
self into the boiler through a manhole which had been left 
open for blacks to get in and chip away the scale and rust 
on the inner sides. He wriggled down into the black silence, 
and waited what seemed an age before Sam came in and softly 
bolted the cabin door. He waited, expecting to hear hammer- 
ing, but waited in vain. Raising his eyes to a level with the 
manhole to see what Cole was doing he was astonished at 
what he beheld. Sam, wearing a burnoose, a long, roomy kind of 
gown with wide sleeves, such as is worn by the Mohammedans 
on the Niger, squatted cross-legged on the grating, with a 
calabash, a bottle and a chicken with its legs bound before him. 
He began to speak, as if to an audience: 

“Ladies an’ gen’man, Ah will now make magic. <Ah’ll change 
dis yere chicken into a bunch of bananas, de bottle into er 
cocoanut, an’ so on an’ so on.” 

Whereupon he spread the burnoose over the chicken, made 
passes in the air with his hands, cried “Presto!’, swept aside 
the burnoose and exposed a bunch of bananas where the chicxen 
had been, with a face so set with serious purpose that Bud 
burst out laughing. 

Yelling that the engines were haunted, 
fumbling back the bolt, ran for dear life. 


Sam jumped up and, 


UD’S first thought was to report what he had seen to his 

uncle, but, on second thought, he felt that Captain Hawkes 
would put a quick end to what promised to be an exciting 
plot, for it was plain to Bud that Sam had some scheme. The 
next day Captain Hawkes gave the cousins glad news that for 
‘he moment made Bud forget Sam’s activities. He was going 
to send them to the sariki in his place, with a dash, or present, 
of pomatum, gaudy-colored cloths and a tin oil-lamp, as samples 
of the good things which the white man was willing to trade 
for the sariki’s rubber and ivory. 

“You will simply make the dash, receive the sariki’s dash 
in return, according to the custom, and then come away. Cole 
will act as your interpreter,” Captain Hawkes said. “Now, 
lads, carry yourselves like whites; be dignified, but not boast- 
ful; bold, but not forward, and be cautious as regards native 
customs. You, John, I know will think before you act; but 
you, Bud, are apt to be a little too impetuous,” he admonished 
in kindly tones, for, notwithstanding the admonition, he wished 
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that John had more of his American cousin’s snap and go. 
“You will go in the Fussy. Brimah is already getting up 
steam. Waste no time for the river is falling several inches 
every day and N’Tanga lies off shallow water in 
the dry season. Now good luck to you.” 

Bud dashed to his room for his rifle and was back 
again so quickly that he reached the launch with 
John. The Fussy’s funnel was curling out white 
smoke, her timbers were already vibrating to the 
engines. Sam was in his glory. 

“Cast off, niggahs. Hey, yo’ landlubber wid dat 
rope! Yo’ ain’t s’posed to hang yo’self wid it. Coil 
it in de bows! Hey, you bushman wid dat canoe! 
Keep off mah ship; keep off! What yo’ think Ah 
paint mah ship foh?—foh you’ to scrape de paint 
wid yo’ ol’ junk craft?” He gave the wheel a 
spin and swung the launch out to mid-stream still 
bawling unnecessary orders. 

A tin trunk on the tiny deck over the engine room on 
which was inscribed in big white letters, “Captain Sam 
Cole, Esquire,” caught Bud’s eye, and the boy was further 
interested when he saw the corner of a white burnoose 
hanging from under the lid. At once he told John about 
the hammering and the stage conjuring. 

“That’s odd,” mused John. “The other day he begged 
of me one of those red quinine bottles. And what do you 
think he did with it, Snooks?” 

“Couldn’t guess in a million years, Booky.” 

“He smashed it and then ground pieces about an inch big 
into ovals and diagonals, like rubies.” 

“Like the rubies in the golden mace,” cried Bud. 
“Great Scott, yes!” echoed John. “What does it mean?” 
“We gotta lay low and be nosy,” suggested Bud cunningly. 


ET no clue turned up, although one night, as they camped 

on a pampassed sand island around a driftwood fire, Sam 
began talking enviously ‘and longingly of the mace and of his 
dream of six working wives and playing “gen’man.” Deep 
was his scorn of the sariki. 

“What right’s dat dah bushman fo’ to hab dat mace when 
he doan know de difference ’tween gold an’ brass er rubies 
and red glass,” he scorned. 

In the starlight the cousins exchanged glances, and when 
Sam and the blacks were stretched like logs in sleep on the 
sand John whispered: 

“If he tries to pull off any tricks at N’Tanga it'll mean 
big trouble. Remember what the explorer wrote in the book 
about the superstition of the natives, that if the mace were 
stolen the sleeping sickness pestilence would seep them off 
We've got to be careful or we'll muss things up and fall down 
on dad’s trust in us. Dad is very keen on opening trade rela- 
tions with N’Tanga.” 

“Aw, we'll keep our eyes peeled,” said Bud easily, not look- 
ing ahead for trouble like cautious John. 

All the same he felt that things were going to happen when, 
on the fifth day, they sighted the huts of N’Tanga, looking 
like regular rows of enormous beehives above the north bank. 
For one thing Sam’s excitement more than hinted at danger 
and, for another, he and John were, in a way, in Cole’s 
power, being dependent | on his knowledge of the dialect 
and the proceedings cus- | tomary in such a visit as they 
were making. Unfor- | tunately, Cole was well 
aware of his position, 
being “Too big \\ 
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dis yere ol’ king,” he crowed, “Leave it to Captain Sam Cole. 
You bet he won’t let the mushroobs grow befo’ he come down 
an’ bow his kinky head in de dust.” 
But he proved to be wrong. The king sent 
a surly order to them to go away, charging 
that they had come to spy out his land. 
“You go tell yo’ king we bring him heap 


fine dash,’ said Sam. But the king sent 
back word that he did not want white man’s 
dash. 
“Dat so, dat so,” said Sam. “Ah guess 
Ah know how to make him want ’em.” 
Upon which he enticed a “mammy” to the side 
of the launch and gave her a pinch of scented 
pomatum, which she rubbed on her face. Then she 
shrilled delightedly and ran off to show the king 
and let him smell. “Oh, oh, oh,’ crowed Sam. 
“Pretty soon dat ol’ king he take ah peep t’ see 
what we done got. Wez-all ‘ll show dat ol’ black 
Upon which he hung the gaudy-colored cloths over 


boy.” 
the gunwale in enticing display. Evidently his prognostica- 
tion about the king taking a surreptitious peep proved true, 
for a messenger shortly came and said he would receive the 
dash for the sariki. 
“Never, never,” said Sam, “’Tain’t ercording t? custom. 
Yo’ tell yo’ king t’ ’vite us to his house to palaver.” 


UT the sariki returned answer that tonight was the night 
of the devil driving, and that, according to the ancient law, 
he was not allowed to show his face to his people between 
sunrise and sunset on that day. 
“Mebby so, mebby so,” commented Sam. “Er mebby he done 
jus’ s’picions us. But he doan get ouah dash ’thout ’viting 
us to his house. We'll go up after de debil driving and call 
dat ol’ jigger’s bluff.” 
It seemed to Bud and John that Sam was over anxious to 
get into the king’s house; that he must have some deep motive 
of his own. But, knowing nothing of native customs, they 
could not dispute his ruling. Anyway they were glad of the 
delay because it gave them opportunity to witness the devil 
driving. Yet it was not without some apprehension that they 
saw the sun go down and the swift-falling night of the. tropics 
descend. 
Suddenly a furious din of horn blowing and beating of tom- 
toms and calabashes and shrieking arose from the village. 
“Oh, oh, oh, dey doan drive de debils!” yelled Sam, as super- 
stitiously awed as the natives he so derided for bushmen. 
Perhaps it was his ancestors spealing through him, for it was 
from this part of Africa that the slavers had brought the 
American negroes. 
For that matter, John and Bud, themselves, were awed by 
the astonishing sight. A procession of prancing blacks wound 
in and out the ‘hutlanes, some carrying grass torches, others 
making unmelodious music, whilst others brandished long spears 
as if they were stabbing imaginary devils in the air. All were 
grotesquely painted, end as all shrieked they made a horrible 
hullaballoo. 
But Bud soon recovered himself. 
“They’re like a bunch of religious nuts that you hear about 
in fiction stories. They don’t seem human.” 
T that moment John grabbed his arm excitedly, whispering 

to him to watch Sam. Cole, taking advantage of their 
interest in the devil driving, had slipped 
his trunk from the top deck 
and was sneaking with it 
to the engine room. 
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Their assegais glistened in the starlight 








Hearing him close the door and shoot the bolt, they ran to 
the porthole, only to find it obscured by a cloth on the inside. 
After half an hour of excited waiting they saw Sam come 
forth dressed in the burnoose which hung heavily, as if it had 
loaded pockets inside. In fact, they saw that he had cut pocket 
slips into which he could dive a quick hand. He forestalled 
their questions by explaining that he had changed his coat 
and trousers to native dress as a compliment to the sariki, 
whom they would go and visit, invitation or no invitation. 
They were sure that he was lying about the change of dress 
but had nothing positive to go on, so hardly dared protest. 
They felt, however, as they went up to the king’s house, with 
one of the crew portering the presents, that they were walking 
into trouble. 

Cole’s homely black face wore the intense expression of one 
who is about to grab a huge fortune. He marched boldly to 
the king’s house, entered the courtyard and called out in the 
dialect that the king must grant them audience immediately, 
or he would go away, to come back next time with white men 
and guns and “eat him up,” which is a phrase amongst the 
Africans handed down from cannibal times. Either the threat 
or the fear of losing the presents moved the sariki to invite 
them in. 

They entered a barnlike room poorly lighted by a grass 
wick in a calabash of nut oil. When their eyes grew accustomed 
to the gloom they saw the sariki surrounded by his many wives, 
relatives and courtiers. The sariki was a young dandy, with 
a headpiece two feet high, fashioned out of gaudy birds’ 
plumage. In his nose. and ears were large rings of bright 
metal, whilst in his right hand he held the sacred mace, whose 
jewels sparkled dully in the poor light. The sariki arose, 
bowed low to the cousins and dashed them each a leopard’s 
skin, then he reached out eager black paws for the gaudy cloths, 
at which the women shrilled their delight, but drew back when 
John struck a match to the oil lamp, shrieking that the white 
man made devil fire. 


“Neber mind, Masser John,” said Sam. “Ah’m gwin’ tu 
gib dese bushmen ah zample ob white man’s magic an’ I doan 
want too much light.” Upon which he announced his intention 
to the company, sat down on his heels, calling for a yam 
and a calabash and a bunch of bananas to 
be set before him. When the things were 


This fear came to a climax 
when he demanded the 
loan of the sacred mace 
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brought he began to juggle, turning the bananas into a bottle, 
the calabash into a chicken, with a dexterity that showed much 
practice, though to be sure his tricks were aided by his wide 
sleeves, the poor light and a diverting flow of chatter. 


HE boys would have laughed outright at his nonsense but 

for the need to appear dignified in the presence of the king, 
and, also, for a feeling that Sam’s play was designed to lead up 
to some mischief that might mean trouble. This fear came to a 
climax when he demanded the loan of the sacred mace, and 
when, before either lad could interfere, he reached over and 
impudently took it from the king’s hand, to the awe of the 
company, which expected to see him smitten with the sleeping 
sickness on the spot. With bulging eyes they saw him trans- 
form the mace into a chicken, then back again into a mace, 
thence into a calabash and so on. 

What did this jugglery mean, what was he after, John and 
Bud asked themselves anxiously. It was with distinct relief 
that they saw him return the mace and proclaim the “magic 
show” over. It looked, after all, as if he had been merely 
showing off. But when they backed, bowing, out of the house 
Sam exhibited such nervous haste to return to the Fussy and 
get away that their suspicions were again aroused. It hap- 
pened, however, that they were not to make a quick escape. 
In grounding the launch on the bank Sam had forgotten to 
take into accounf the falling river. When he set the screw 
to working the Fussy failed to move an inch. Then Sam began 
to bawl: 

“Oh, oh, oh! We’s stuck hard-and-fas’. Oh, oh, oh, we gotta 
be mighty quick!” His eyes rolled fearfully towards the village, 
as if he expected interference from the natives. 

“What have you done, Cole?” John cried in alarm. 

Sam was shoving wood into the firebox and Bud, too, caught 
the alarm. He called to the crew to land and put their 
shoulders to the launch. But for all their pushing and straining 
and the screw churning in shallow water they could not budge 
her off the sticky clay, into which her nose had sunk deep. 
Then John conceived the idea of having two of the crew take 
the anchor in a small canoe lying on the beach, drop it in the 
middle of the river, run an end of the cable round the capstan 


and thus pull off into deep water. 
te then 
jumped 
to act on the 


suggestion 
himself, but 














at that mo- 

ment a series 
of awful yells came from the 
village. The cousins blanched. 
Though they knew not the dia- 
lect, there was no mistaking those cries. 
They were warcries. The savages had 
turned against them. A tom-tom was 
beating the village to arms. A mob of 
frenzied blacks rushed out of the hut- 
lanes, their assegais glinting in the star- 
light. Bud grabbed his rifle and ran 
to the top of the bank, to hold off the 
Africans whilst the crew labored to 
move the Fussy. Flinging himself down 
flat he sighted on the howling mass of 
blacks. 
It was the first time he had fired at human beings. 
He had an awful feeling of committing deliberate 
murder, but it was a case of their lives or his and 
John’s. Still he aimed low at the legs. A yell announced that 

(Continued on page 36) 
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By William Heyliger 


HERE is only one United States of America. There 
has been only one Abraham Lincoln. 
Lincoln’s life is the great American romance. Born 


to bitter poverty in the backwoods of Kentucky, tolling 
bells announced his death from 
mountain, hill and valley to mil- 
lions of ‘mourning people. De- 
prived of the advantages of even 
a grammar school education, he 
delivered an address on_ the 
Gettysburg battlefield that ranks 
with the great orations of the 
world. Gawky of figure and 
homely of face, the 
heart within him beat 
for the things that are 
eternally true and 
just. It was a brave 
heart, a great heart, 
able to make light of the cares that pressed it cruelly, but 
unable to pass and leave to its fate a little pig mired on a 
country road. 

“I wouldn’t have been able to sleep tonight,” Lincoln said 
simply, “had I not gone back and lifted it out.” 

His was one of those glorious natures that are too big to 
harbor malice or to cherish revenge. During the dark days 
of the Civil War he called to his Cabinet a lawyer who had 
humiliated him years before. He placed in command of the 
Union armies an arrogant general who had treated him with 
shameful disrespect. He loved the Union with a passionate 
love. He felt that his duty was to save that Union, and that 
nothing else mattered. Men scorned his backwood’s training 
and made rude jests concerning his dress and his face. With 
infinite patience Lincoln bore with them. All he asked was 
that they do their part in helping him preserve the United 
States of America as a nation. Those who held him up to 
ridicule are all but forgotten. Lincoln remains, and will 
always remain, the idol of American history. There has been 
only one Abraham Lincoln. 


HERE is something poignantly sad in the pictures of 

Lincoln that we know. His heart was gentle with tender- 
ness and compassion. Once, in the days of his early manhood 
when failure seemed to follow his every step, a woman did 
him a kindness. Years later, when he had become a lawyer, 
he hurried to her aid when her son was accused of murder 
and won the boy’s case. As President his big, generous heart 
melted to the pleas of parents whose boys were under sentence 
of death for breaking some army regulation. On one occasion 
he sent seven telegrams ordering that the life of a soldier 
convicted of cowardice be spared. “Poor boy,” he said, “he 
may have had a brave head but a cowardly pair of legs.” 
He walked the floor all night until word came that his tele- 
grams had been received in time to prevent the execution. 
Later that same soldier was killed in a heroic charge. Pinned 
inside his shirt, above his heart, was found Lincoln’s picture. 
To that young Union soldier there was, there could be, only 
one Abraham Lincoln. 

His boyhood was spent in a rude house without even a floor. 
His entire schooling did not comprise one whole term, but 
his thirst for knowledge sent him tramping miles through 
the backwoods to borrow one book. As a storekeeper he was 
a failure, and he worked for years to pay every dollar of 
debt contracted in the venture. As a lawyer his compassion 
would not permit him to demand his fee of the struggling 
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Statue of Lincoln by Gutzon Borglum in Newark, N. J. 


people of his circuit and he remained poor. View Lincoln as 
you will—either as a wistful boy doing his sums on a shovel 
by the light of an open fireplace, or as a failing merchant, or 
as a tender-hearted lawyer, or as a harassed President—and 
on his soul you find stamped that something which declares 
that man is indeed truly made in the image and likeness of 
his Creator. 


HE slavery issue brought this awkward, homely, back- 

woods boy to the White House. His voice, crying that no 
nation could exist half slave, half free, rang from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. In the days of the Civil War, when other men 
turned bitter, his soul remained sweet. He never forgot that 
the men in the southern army were Americans and that they 
were fighting for a cause they believed to be right. He never 
forgot that the North and the South were brothers of a 
divided house. He wanted the war over quickly so that the 
slaughter might cease. 

But, instead of the war ending quickly, it dragged through 
four years. Only those nearest to him knew of the hours of 
sleepless agony while he sat in the War Department through 
the still watches of the night. He grieved for the dead of the 
South as sincerely as he grieved for the dead of the North. 

And the day came when the war was done. His mind was 
busy with the problems of helping the South to her old place in 
the Union. He wanted to bind up the wounds of the war. There 
was to be peace and friendship. The soldiers were to go back 
to their homes and the earth was to blossom again with God’s 
promise of a harvest. His whole soul throbbed with pity for 
those who had so gallantly fought for the Lost Cause. 

The cares of four years had fallen from his shoulders. The 
sad, patient face was almost boyish in its joy. With Mrs. 
Lincoln he went to a Washington playhouse; and while he sat 
there, enjoying the performance, an insane actor shot him 
through the head. Just as the great Union he loved was saved 
the heart of Lincoln was stilled forever. 

“O Captain! My Captain!” cried Walt Whitman, the poet, 
in an agony of grief. The people of the United States were - 
stunned and overwhelmed. They buried Lincoln with such 
honors as have come to few men in the history of the world. 
They buried his body; but his soul, his great, all-embracing 
soul, lives on to inspire new generations. As long as the Eng- 
lish language endures weary men and boys will read his life, 
and, reading his story, will take fresh courage to carry their 
burdens bravely and well. 

There has been only one Abraham Lincoln. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Tue Man at Veca Camp 


HE first thing which made any definite impression on 

“the boy as he slowly returned to consciousness was a 

voice, faint, soft, and seemingly far away, which kept 
repeating over and over with monotonous regularity: 

“I won’t cry! I won’t cry!” Then there was a strangled 
sob. I won’t cry!” 

In a flash Curly’s mind cleared. It was quite dark and he 
was lying on his back upon the ground. His head ached and 
throbbedl and so did one shoulder. Also, someone knelt beside 
him fumbling with the collar of his flannel shirt. Then all at 
once, with a quick tightening of his throat, he remembered. 

“Jack!” he whispered anxiously. “Are you hurt?” 

“O-h!” She gave a shuddering sob. “I—I—thought you 
were—killed. Curly—where is it? Where did he shoot you?” 

“In the left shoulder,” Curly answered. “It isn’t bad.” 

He tried to raise himself, but his swimming head and an 
unwonted weakness made him drop back again. 

“What shall I do?” Dorothy asked quickly. 

The boy thought a minute. “Do—do you s’pose you could 
cut off the sleeve and tie it up?” he asked, at length. “That'll 
stop the bleeding.” 

“Yes,” she said briefly. “Where’s your knife?” 

He found it in one pocket and presently felt her fingers 
slip through the unbuttoned collar, then came the soft snip, 
snip of the knife cutting through flannel. 

“Does it hurt very much?” 

“Hardly at all; it’s just a dull pain.” 

Curly could feel the tips of her fingers travelling lightly over 
his shoulder. He knew the instant she located the wound by 
the stifled gasp she gave and, realizing how hard it was for 
her, he ground his teeth in bitter resentment at his helplessness. 

“It’s a beastly shame, Jack,” he burst out. “I wish you 
didn’t have to do it.” 

“Hush,” she whispered. “I didn’t mean that. I was thinking 
how much it must be hurting you.” 

“It doesn’t,” he protested. “Really it doesn’t. As soon as 
it’s tied up I'll be all right.” 


ITHOUT further words she went on with the bandaging. 
When a sling had been improvised from his silk handker- 
chief, the girl dropped her hands in her lap with a deep sigh. 

“Now what?” she asked. 

“I reckon we’d better start back to the ranch,” Curly said. 
“It’s a beastly long walk, but we can’t stay here.” 

“Walk? Why, Rags is here.” 

“He is? Are you sure?” 

“Certainly. He didn’t run at first, and when I got off I 
threw the reins over his head the way you boys do, and he’s 
stayed here ever since.” 

“That’s bully!” exclaimed Curly. “Now you can ride and 
I'll walk alongside and hold onto the saddle.” 

“Absurd!” declared Dorothy. “I won’t ride. There’s nothing 
the matter with me.” 

“There’s nothing the matter with my legs, either.” 

Curly’s tone was firm. He had decided that there had been 
quite enough coddling for the present, so he stuck to his point. 
At length they reached a compromise by which each would 
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take a turn on the 
horse, and Curly rose 
slowly to his feet. 
As he did so he staggered and 
involuntarily caught hold of the 
girl’s arm. His head swam and 
there was a whirring in his ears. 
kitchen door he At length he managed to reach the 
executed a neat horse and caught hold of the stir- 
parabola and land- rup. As he stood there, breathing 
ed against the side hard and trying to clear his fogged 
of the house. brain, he declared with a note of 
obstinacy in his voice: 
“I’m not going to ride first.” 
“Curly—please!” she entreated. 
“I’m not going to ride first,” he repeated in precisely the 
same tone. 
Without another word she mounted and, when he had taken 
a good grip in the stirrup leather, they set out in the direction 
of the ranch. . 


When they stopped 
suddenly at the 


O Curly the details of that interminable journey ever after- 

ward remained a fogged and hazy memory. At length, 
when it seemed as if they had been going half the night and 
must surely have passed the ranch house in the darkness, 
Dorothy halted and, slipping down, announced in a firm tone 
that they had made half the distance and that he must ride. 
He was. too weak to protest and, without knowing exactly 
how he got there, he presently found himself swaying in the 
saddle, holding tightly to the horn, while the girl walked along- 
side with one arm raised to steady him. ; 

There came another indefinite interval: he found himself 
watching a firefly bobbing about in front of him which behaved 
oddly and after a time seemed to be growing larger. The 
whirring in his ears began to sound strangely like the beat 
of a horse’s hoofs. Then, all at once, the firefly turned into a 
lantern carried by a white-faced man on a big roan, who 
came madly out of the darkness and pulled up with a jerk. 
“Dorothy! Are you safe?” gasped the man in a queer, strained 
voice. 

Then into the boy’s clouded brain came a realization that it 
was Mr. Graham. He missed the girl’s reply and it was Mr. 
Graham’s voice that caught his attention again. There was a 
very curious quality about that voice, almost as though some 
great emotion—fear or rage or horror—was tearing him to bits 
inside and showing a little on the surface when he talked. 

“I didn’t know—” he stammered, drawing one hand across 
his forehead. “I had no idea you were here. What on earth 
induced you—” 

He broke off and turned suddenly on Curly. Anger was the 
dominating emotion now—anger pure and simple. 

“Get off that horse!” he-exclaimed furiously. “What do you 
mean by letting my niece walk, you cowardly 2 

“Uncle, be still!” cried the girl sharply. “Can’t you- see he’s 
wounded—shot. He can hardly stand.” 

A sudden wave of bitter humiliation swept over the boy. 
What could he have been thinking of to sit in that saddle and let 
a girl walk? She had said he couldn’t stand; he’d show them. 
He kicked one foot out of the stirrup, raised himself weakly 
in the saddle; somehow he got his leg over. Before the girl 
realized what he was doing he stood beside her for a single, 
brief moment. And then, quite suddenly, his knees crumpled 
under him and he slid down into a heap at her feet. 





“H* must have heard us through the door,” explained 
Homer a few days later. “Baldy had been asking where 
Jack was and as I was telling him I heard a noise outside and 
got a glimpse of Graham beating it away from the bunk house. 
In half a minute we heard a horse going like mad, so we all 
piled out and followed, thinking something was wrong.” 
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Curly moved uneasily om the narrow iron bed. “He had a 
lantern, didn’t he?” 

“Sure. We followed hime by that. When we got up to you 
I was so plumb surprised I just gawped for a spell. There 
was you looking like a corpse, with your head in Jack’s lap, 
and she trying to fix the bandages and crying like the dickens. 
Old man Graham was standing alongside just glowering at 
the two of you. It was Poley who whirled in and took hold. 
He sent back to the ranch for a couple of blankets and we 
carried you in on those and. put you to bed.” 

“Did—did Graham say anything about how he happened 
to—know where we were?” Curly asked presently. 

“I heard him telling Poley that he heard the shots while 
he was coming through the home pasture, but, not knowing 
anyone was out there, he didn’t pay any attention to ’em. It 
was only when he heard us telling about you and Jack that 
he got excited and hustlea out.” 

“H’m,” murmured Curly. “Seems funny to hear gunshots 
and not think anything of. ’em. Still—how’s Jack?” 

“She was about all in that night, but she picked up pretty 
quick. Looks a little peaked yet, though.” 

“J don’t s’pose you could see who fired the shots?” Homer 
asked after a moment’s silence. 

“No, I couldn’t, or I’'d have told you before.” 

“Didn’t you even get a glimpse?” persisted Homer. 

“How could I with nay back to the cabin?” He stopped 
abruptly as something flashed into his mind. “Gee! I'd for- 
gotten that.” 

“What?” Homer was. agog with interest. 

“I’ve an idea that Jack saw him.” 

“It was a big man, if. you can tell anything from the size of 
his feet,’ declared 


looked into her face, still a little pale and worn, with shadows 
under the eyes which forty-eight hours of rest had failed to 
obliterate, a lump rose in his throat, making speech for the 
moment impossible. 

“How’s the invalid this morning?” she asked with a smile, 
taking his hand in her firm, cool fingers. 

“Fine,” Curly said. He hesitated an instant. “I want to 
thank you, Jack,” he went on in a low tone, “for—” 

“Please don’t,” she broke in quickly. “You mustn’t thank me. 
I only tried to do what one of the boys would have done and 
wasn’t very successful at that.” She gave his hand a squeeze 
and the smile came back. 

“Say, Jack,” Homer broke in, “did you see who fired those 
Shots?” 


OROTHY did not answer at once. She seemed to be think- 

ing rapidly and the bright smile had faded from her face. 

“When the first shot came,” she began, speaking slowly, with her 

eyes downcast, “Rags jumped to one side and turned completely 

around so that I faced the cabin door. There was—a man 

crouching there, his gun aimed at us.. As I looked he fired 
again, Curly fell, and I think I screamed. It was dreadful!” 

She covered her face with her hands as though trying to 
shut out the memory of that moment. 

“Was he tall or short?” asked Homer, gently. 

Dorothy’s hands dropped to her lap. ‘“Tall—quite tall,” she 
said. 

“Did you ndtice how he was dressed?” 

“Not especially. Very much as you boys, I think.” Her 
fingers locked and interlocked nervously. “His hat was pulled 
over his face; it was broad brimmed with a square top. I 

don’t think he wore 





Homer. “The dust in 
the cabin was all 
tracked up when we 
went out yesterday 
morning. He must 
have been there for 
quite some time.” 

Curly was silent for 
a moment. “Pedro’s 
got small feet,” he 
remarked presently. 

“They weren't Pe- 
dro’s_ feet,” Homer 
said emphatically. “I 
wonder—” 

A light tap on the 
door interrupted him, 
and Dorothy’s voice 
was heard asking if 
she might come in. 

“Wait a minute,” 
said Curly hastily, 
with a quick glance 
around the room. 
“Say, kid, throw those 
clothes under the bed, 
and put the tray on 
the table, and— Oh, 
gee! Never mind. The 
place looks like the 
deuce but I can’t help 
it. Just pull the 
blankets up a bit, and 
don’t touch that 
blamed shoulder or I’ll 
explode.” 





OMER did as he 

was _ requested 
without causing any 
outbreak and then 
opened the door. 
Dorothy, after hesi- 
tating an instant on 
the threshold, came to 
the bedside. As Curly * 
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Such pitching none of the men had ever seen before. 
he “sunned his sides”, he leaped into the air with a whirling motion which 
turned him half around. 


Rm J chaps.” 

de > apie “Did you see where 
x 2 Fe he went?” 

es “No,” she answered. 
“When Curly fell I 
thought he’d been 
killed and I was al- 
most crazy. I tumbled 
off Rags and went 
over to where he lay; 
then it suddenly 
struck me that the 
man might—might do 
something more. I was 
frightened nearly to 
death and pulled 
Curly’s gun out of the 
holster and looked 
around. But there was 
no one there; he had 
gone. I—” The boys 
saw that her eyes 
were moist and her 
lips trembling. “Don’t 
let’s talk about it any 
more,” she begged. “I 
—I’ve been trying to 
forget it ever since.” 

“What a beast I 
am,’ Homer ex- 
claimed, contritely. “I 
won’t say another 
word. I was so anx- 
ious to find out that I 
didn’t think a bit 
about how you were 
feeling.” 

Dorothy smiled 
tremulously, but with 
obvious relief. “I know 
you didn’t,” she said. 
“And I know I’m a 
perfect fool to feel 
this way, but I can’t 
help it.” 











He pitched straight, 
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T this point Mrs. Reilly ejected the 
visitors, and Curly, left alone, lay for 

a long while in puzzled cogitation. As 
soon as he had been able to think about 
the shooting at all he had naturally laid it 
at Pedro’s door; now, with Pedro out of 
it, he was utterly at sea. What enemy 
had he who would take such risks? Above 
all, what was the motive? Once there 
flashed into his mind a memory of Mr. 







Graham’s 
face as he 
had first 
seen it that 
night—pale, distort- 
ed, horrified. But, 
though he had dis- 


liked the man from 
the first, and felt 
that dislike re- 


turned, he could not 

believe him capable of such an outrage. 
And even were it possible, the question of 
the motive was as much of a mystery as 
ever. 

More than once during the days of con- 
valescence which followed the problem was 
in the boy’s mind. Even when he was up 
and about with his arm in a sling, it re- 
mained to vex him; in fact, it troubled him 
much more than the possibility of another 
attempt against him. That was something 
tangible, a thing to be faced and dealt 
with when it should come, if it ever should, 
and he lost no sleep over it. The other 
was a mystery, and mysteries of that sort 
are rarely pleasant. 


CHAPTER VII 


Tue Brack Devin 


URING Curly’s rapid convalescence 
D Mr. Graham went on a business trip 

to Chicago, leaving Jack at the 
ranch, where all went smoothly and pleas- 
antly in his absence. He was not a favorite 
with his employees and his absence was a 
cause of satisfaction to them all. 

In the bunk house one night there was 
quite a gathering. Poley and Red had 
come in from one of the camps and Baldy 
was also present. An announcement of 
Mr. Graham’s impending return was re- 
ceived coldly; the fact that a friend was 
accompanying him aroused more interest, 
as the arrival of a stranger always does 
on a ranch. 

Directly after breakfast next morning 
Homer was given instructions to harness 
up the grays and be in Romero to meet 
the morning train from Fort Worth. Three 
hours later Curly and Dorothy from the 
harness room beheld the returning wagon 
careening on two wheels as it rounded the 
sharp turn at the foot of the rise leading 
to the ranch housc. Homer was in front, 
driving with reckless abandon. Behind sat 
Mr. Graham and a tall, thin young man 
with a nose li’ e a beak, clad in an ulster 
of appalling loudness. He sat well for- 
ward, his arms on the back of the front 
seat, and seemed to be carrying on an ani- 
mated conversation with Homer, who 
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looked extremely sullen and unhappy. 

A few moments later Homer burst in 
upon them, dropped the harness in a heap 
on the floor, and sank down on a horse 
blanket. 

“Help!” he gasped. “Fan me, kid. I’m 
all in. I never heard anybody talk so 
much and say so little in all my life. And 


such darn-fool questions you never heard 
out of a grown man.” 


“fies s 
pest,” de- 
clared 
D orothy, 
emphati- 





cally. ‘ 

“You've 

It was a totally . aid it!” 
strange face, lony —— i 


agreed 
Homer 
with con- 
viction. “The only fun I see we can get 
out of him is to tell him thundering stories 
every time he asks a question.” 

Dorothy’s face brightened at the sugges- 
tion. “That’s a good idea. He’s such an 
idiot he’ll believe anything. Only we'll 
have to be careful when uncle’s around; 
he’d stop us.” 

“What did your uncle bring him down 

?” put in Curly. 


and narrow, with 
keen black eyes. 


for, anyhow? 

Dorothy did not answer at once. “I’m 
not quite sure,” she said at length. “He’s 
got loads of money, I believe, and it may 
be uncle’s trying to get him to buy the 
ranch. He'd like to sell it, you know, if 
he could get the right price.” 

“But you don’t want it sold, do you?” 

“Of course I don’t; it would be simply 
hateful not to have this to come to. But— 
but what I want, or don’t want, doesn’t 
make any impression on uncle in—in busi- 
ness matters.” 

Suddenly Homer laughed. “It’s up to 
us, then,” he said quickly, “to make things 
so darn unpleasant here for Mr. Kerns 
that he’ll never want to see Texas again, 
let alone buy a ranch and settle down—eh, 
Jack?” 

Her lips curved in a smile. “It—it 
might help,” she agreed. “Only we mustn’t 
overdo it.” 

“Trust us. Gee! 
time? I’m starved.” 


Isn’t it most dinner 


HEY slipped into the house by the 

kitchen door as the two men, followed 
by Bert, entered from the hall. Mr. Kerns 
at once spied the girl and advanced hastily 
with hand outstretched and an ingratiat- 
ing smile on his narrow, sallow face. 

“Well, me little gell!’ he exclaimed. 
“And how are you? More like a blooming 
rose than ever, bah Jove!” 

Dorothy gave him the tip of one finger. 
“I’m pretty well, thank you,” she said 
frostily. 

“And what do you do with yourself all 
day?” Mr. Kerns inquired, as they took 
their places at the table. 

“Oh, lots of things,” Dorothy answered 
vaguely. “We ride, and—” She shot a 
swift glance at her uncle, who was deep in 


conversation with Bert. “We ride and 
round up cattle,” she went on rapidly, 
“and break broncs.” 

Mr. Kerns was visibly impressed. “And 
what are bronces?” he asked. 

“Those are the wild horses of the plains 
which have never been ridden,’ Dorothy 
cxplained seriously. “They have to be 
broken to the saddle.” 

“But I say, now!” he protested. 
rough work for a gell!” 

Her limpid eyes grew wide with inno- 
cence. “It is hard work,” she said simply, 
“but I like it.” 

Homer’s face turned suddenly scarlet 
with suppressed emotion. 

“My word!” exclaimed Mr. Kerns. “Ex- 
trawordinary !” 


“Such 


* Apa rere pick out a tame one, 
me good fellow,” requested Mr, 
Kerns next morning. 

“Sure thing!” Curly shook out his rope 
with suspicious eagerness. 

Somehow Mr. Kerns’ voice lacked its 
customary assurance. He was, in fact, 
obviously ill at ease as he stood near the 
corral watching the horses which Homer 
and Curly had just driven in. The feeling 
that he was not properly garbed could 
scarcely have been the cause of this con- 
dition, for Mr. Kerns’ equipment was quite 
the latest thing from Bond Street. To be 
sure, the ordinary onlooker might have 
found the baggy riding breeches, the 
patent leather boots and close-fitting cut- 
away somewhat out of keeping with the 
place and the conditions, but such a thought 
never occurred to Mr. Kerns. As he watched 
the plunging, rearing, kicking mass of 
horseflesh in the corral, he was conscious 
of a sinking of the diaphram, and found 
himself wishing that he had not been quite 
so emphatic in boasting of his ability as a 
horseman. 

However, it was too late now to back 
out. He could only make the best of a 
bad job, and trust to luck to come out of 
the scrape with some few shreds of repu- 
tation remaining. With bated breath he 
watched Curly approach a group of horses 
crowded into the far corner, saw him give 
his rope a limbering swing or two and, 
with a gasp, beheld it slide neatly over the 
neck of a roan, whose looks and actions he 
disliked more, almost, than those of any 
animal he had ever seen. 

The saddling, however, was accomplished 
with ease and Mr. Kerns ventured to 
breathe again. By the time Curly led the 
horse out he had assumed a nonchalance 
he was far from feeling as he took the 
reins from the boy’s hand. 

“Quite a rangy animal, bah Jove!” he 
remarked. “A bit furry, but—whoa, you 
beast! Whoa, there, I say!” 

While talking he had carelessly placed 
his hand on the cantle of the saddle and 
quite naturally the animal gave a startled 
leap away from him, pulling the reins out 
of his grasp. Fortunately Curly had been 
rather expecting something of the sort, 
and grabbed them in time. 

“T think you’d do better if you stood by 
his neck and turned the stirrup,” he said 
seriously. “You have to watch them in 
mounting.” And he illustrated briefly. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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By Samuel Edward Harris 
Illustrated by Harold Wettersten 


UCKIE was a most surprised and disgusted boy when 
he heard that his idol, Swatter Lance Bradford, had 
run away to avoid being drafted into the National 
Army. Buckie and Tommy Rawson, better known as 
Grin, short for Grinning, heard the news about Swatter as ‘ 
they entered the Greasy Spoon to fill up on bean soup and 
cocoanut pie before starting on their cruise to catch jewfish, 
the biggest of the edible fish in the waters of the 


Florida Keys. 


Swatter—who dug ’em out of the ground, pulled 
’em out of the air and knocked holes in the fence 


when he landed on ’em 


with his trusty bat? 


Swatter—who made raving maniacs of a couple 


of thousand fans at every game the Coral 
Islanders played? Swatter—the super- 
finest first baseman that ever donned a 
mit, the rip-roaringest batter that ever 
toed the plate? Swatter—the hero of an 
army of bleacherites who felt that they 


were indeed honored if 
he condescended to say a 
word to them, even to 
nod to them? Those and 
other thoughts passed 
through Buckie’s mind in 
a twinkling. 

“You sure, Lem, Swat- 
ter’s beat it?” 

Lem Hawkins, pro- 
prietor of the Greasy 
Spoon, glanced at Grin 
as he replied: 

“He not only beat it, 
but he stole Sim Brady’s 
motorboat to boot.” 

Buckie felt it was up 
to him to say something 
in Swatter’s behalf. 

“I’m sure he registered, 
Lem. I saw his name in 
the paper.” 

“Registered? Yes, by 
golly, he sure did register 
the whole peacocky 
string of it— Lancelot 
Trellington Bradford. A 
gink wot totes a name 
like that always makes 
me suspicious, though I 
could ’a’ sized up Swatter 
as a big hunk of dough 
if he’d been named plain 
Bill.” 

“When did he beat it?” 

“Friday afternoon. He 


had his card to report to Dr. 
Watts for examination at nine 
o'clock Saturday morning and 
he ain’t showed up yet. Two government 

































boys, and the latter respected their sand and 

grit too much to try to lord it over them. There 
was this difference between the two comrades: Buckie rarely lost 
his head; Grin was quick-tempered. When Grin stopped ‘smil- 
ing, he had but one thought—to wade in and win or be beaten: 


UMPING up from the table, Buckie thrust his hand into 
his pocket and pulled out his money. He dropped forty 
cents on the table, put the remainder of the money 
back into his pocket and wheeled about. 

“S’long, Lem!’ Come on, Grin!” 

“S‘long, Buckie! Hope you land a string of 

three-hundred-pounders, old boy.” 

“Thanks.” 

Buckie pointed the Seaspray’s nose for the Bay 
Keys, which looked in the dis- 
tance like low-lying. flecks of 
smoke. The Seaspray’s motor 
chug-chugged rhythmically; 

gradually the flecks changed 
into sloping clouds, and_ the 
clouds heightened and _ length- 
ened till the 
outline of the 
three keys was 
visible. Jewfish 
Channel ran 
along the keys 
and in it Buckie 

hoped 

to catch 

several 

big fel- 


motorboats left yesterday morning to ; ; ; ’ — 
look for him through the Keys.” Fei = ge sbag cone 
- Pes, After anchoring 


OTH Buckie and Grin despised cow- 
ards. Though they never 
“took water” from boys of 







the Seaspray in the channel 
Em Wie beside a range of shoals, the 
7 iene at 40 shelvy holes in which were 


their size, they seldom Seas ae to on — When he Mal re ay aed for jewfish, 
fought; they made no at- - to the surface uckie an rin got into 


tempt to lord it over other a the Seaspray was thirty or forty feet away. 
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their dingey and _ sculled 








about one of the keys to catch bait. In little more than five 
minutes they had caught all the bait they wanted and a mess 
of fish for supper. Returning to the Seaspray, they scooped 
out two snappers, each weighing two or three pounds, from 
the well in the dingey and put them on the jewfish hooks. The 
dingey was then fastened to a grains-pole, extending at right 
angles from the bow of the Seaspray, so as to leave a clear 
space for fishing at the stern. 

No man, no two or three men, can stop a big jewfish when 
he strikes a line. An expert angler slows the fish up a bit 
and makes the line fast around a cleat. After a struggle of a 
few minutes the jewfish is as tractable and just as awkward 
and lazy as a trained bear. A ten-year-old boy can pull up 
the biggest jewfish, when it stops tugging to get away, although 
some attain a weight of five or six hundred pounds. It is “all 
in” after that first fight. 

Buckie and Grin, who fished with cotton lines about the size 
of one’s little finger, looped the lines around small sticks of 
buttonwood while waiting for a strike, and busied themselves 
preparing their supper of fried snapper, minced crawfish, 
hominy and johnnycake, topped off with fresh pineapple. They 
were nearly through their supper when Grin’s stick shot out 
into the sea and his line sizzled over the sternsheet like the 
hissing of a rattlesnake. 


HE two boys grabbed the line, but did not try to stop 

the jewfish. They knew every phase of the game. They 
had caught jewfish before, scores of them, and had received 
four cents a pound for them. So about the cleat they ran 
the line, gradually increasing the pressure on it, for they 
knew that if they brought the fish up suddenly, though their 
line would have withstood the powerful jerk, it might have 
torn the hook out of the fish’s mouth. After they had made 
the line fast the mighty tugs of the fish sometimes carried the 
stern down to the gunwale. 

It was dusk when the boys pulled the fish, which appeared 
to weigh about 250 pounds, to the surface. While Grin held 
the line tight, Buckie put a big stick of wood into the fish’s 
mouth, which was hippopotamus-like in size, and 
reeved an inch of manila rope through the jaw, 
just below the gills and out 
through the side of the head. | 
Then he took three or four | 
hitches in the rope and re- 
moved the hook from the fish’s 
mouth. To recur to the simile 
about the trained bear, the 
fish could then be led as easily 





as bruin with a ring in his 








nose, 

The next morning at day- 
break they got into their 
dingey and sculled about the i 
key where they had been the 
afternoon before in order to 
catch more bait. When they 
rounded the point of the key 
they gasped with surprise. 
Less than twenty feet away 
was Swatter in the bow of a 
dingey, striking crawfish. 

“°Lo, Buckie! Out for a 
little cruise?” 


“Yep.” 





“You sure, 
“Where’s your boat?” Lem, Swat- 
“In the channel.” ter’s beat 
“Engine in good shape?” it?” 
Buckie started to scull away. 

“Hey, Buckie; wait there.” 

Buckie did not stop and Swatter, dropping his pole, picked 
up his oar and gave chase. 

After a minute or so, though Swatter gained very little on 
him, Buckie backed water and stopped. 

“What do you want?” he asked with a scowl. 

“Listen, Buckie: How’d you and Grin like to make a ten- 
spot apiece? All I want you to do is ‘“ 

“We don’t want anything to do with you.” 

“Why the grouch, Buckie? Always thought you had the 
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glad hand for me. Come on, kid, don’t be an old grouch. I aint—” 

“We don’t want anything to do with a slacker.” 

“What you mean?” 

“You ran away, and two government motorboats are out 
hunting for you.” 

Swatter laughed. He tried to make the laugh sound genuine, 
but he could not drown the worried ring in it. 

“Run away, eh? Listen, Buckie, I’m going to use your boat, 
whether you want me to or not. It’s a case of hafto. If 
you want to take a little change, all right; if you don’t, I'll 
make you do it for nothing.” 


gw on the middle thwart, Grin had listened to the 
conversation with his head turned aside. His lips had 
seemed undecided about continuing their habit of fashioning 
smiles till Swatter uttered his threat; his lips then came 
together so tightly that ridges formed at the corners of his 
mouth. 

Jumping to his feet and shaking his fist at Swatter, Grin 
growled: 

“You big dub, you can start in right now and make us do it.” 

“Call me that again,” Swatter snarled, “and I'll bat you in 
the ear.” 

“Cut it, Grin!” Buckie cried out. “What’s the use of shoot- 
ing that stuff? You'll never learn that a rat-terrier’s got no 
chance with a bulldog. Let’s see what x4 

“Yes, you’re a double big dub!” 

Swatter jumped into the stern of Buckie’s dingey, and Grin 
grabbed up the oar, gripped it above the blade and drew it 
back, ready to strike, but Buckie, who was standing between 
them, held Swatter by the shirt. 

“Hold on, Swatter! You wouldn’t hit a boy, would you? 
I know you are too much of a man to do that.” 

“Then make him shut up.” 

“Shut up yourself!” Grin yelled. “Come on, you big dub!” 

Swatter made a movement as if he intended to sweep by 
Buckie, who, however, did not have to hold him very hard to 

(Continued on page 54) 
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N the good old times when gas 
light was used on the streets, 
when omnibuses ran rattling over 
the cobblestones instead of street 

cars, when live chickens and live beef 

were brought to market in place of tasteless cold-storage meat, 
great droves of pigs used to come grunting and squealing along 

John Street in Cincinnati; also, herds of wild-eyed, long-horned 

cattle driven by wild looking men on horseback and great 

droves of gray colored mules with a leader carrying a bell on 
his neck. Well, this lead mule was often a beautiful, clean- 
limbed beast and one day an old negro said to the writer: 

“Say, Dannie, did you see dat white bell mule?” 

“Yes, Uncle, I saw him and he is a mighty pretty mule.” 

“Yea, he am a mighty fine mule an’, Dannie, he cum mighty 
near being my mule.” 

“Go ‘long, Uncle! What are you talking about?” 

“He sure did, Dannie. I asked de driver to give him to me 
an’ he said no. If he had said yes Uncle Cassius would hab 
owned dat mule!” 

Well, one of the Scouts has asked the Chief to write about 
rustic furniture and the Chief has answered “yes.” Here is 
the letter and this article is the answer. 

“Dear Chief: Will you please devote a page in Boys 
Lire Macazine, the Boy Scouts magazine, to the building 
of rustic furniture, such as chairs and tables, for use in 
troop headquarters and in private dens?” 


, 


E receive all sorts of funny requests, but most of the 
boys want the Chief to write all the answers in personal 
letters illustrated! They 
- forget that this would 
mean his writing over four 
hundred _ thousand _illus- 
trated articles on four 
hundred thousand different 
subjects each month. In 
other words, each bey 
wants a magazine for his 
private use. 

It would give the Chief 
great pleasure to be able 
to do this for every one of 
the ten million boys in this 
country; and he really has 
tried to do it. However, 
he has put the matter in 
book form and anyone will! 
find the illustrated letters, 
telling how to build and 
make all sorts of things, in 
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the Beard books, published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons in New York City. 

Scout Phil Scott was unselfish enough 
to ask the Chief to put this particular 
article in the Scout magazine and not 
in a personal letter. Here it is: 


The Handybook Chair 


IGS. 1, 2, 8 and 4 illustrate the construction of the handy- 
book chair. It is so called because a similar seat was first 
described and illustrated in the “American Boys’ Handy Book.” 


The Seat 


F the chair is made of a piece of canvas, tarpaulin, bed 

ticking or bagging, or of the skin of a wild animal; in fact, 
of any fabric that is strong enough for the purpose. The 
“leather,” as we shall call it, is first tacked to a stout stick, 
Fig. 1, then is rolled round the stick as shown in Fig. 1, and 
drawn taut. The other end of the leather is treated in the 
same manner, Fig. 4, and the two sticks are fitted into holes 
bored for that purpose in the arm pieces for the chair, Fig. 2. 
The sticks may be made more secure by splitting the ends 
before they are driven into the holes bored for them and, after 
they are driven in, driving wedges into the split, as one would 
treat an axe handle at the head of the axe. 


=. 8 shows the two hind legs of the chair; they are made 
by sawing a piece of birch or other wood at one end so 
as to leave a strong peg or 
“doll” to fit into the holes 
bored into the arm sticks. 
After the hind legs are 
securely fastened into the 
arms, Fig. 4, the chair is 
finished, and will be found 
to be one of the easiest and 
most comfortable chairs 
imaginable. It was away 
back during the Civil War 
that an officer in the Union 
Army taught the Chief how 
to make this chair; he had 
learned it from a Confed- 
erate officer'down south. 
The woodwork of the chair 
may be white birch, chestnut, 
hickory or ash—practically 
any wood that is handy. 
Remember that bireh is al- 
ways handsome and clean 
(Continued on page 40) 

















THREE-MASTED schooner was lolling along on the 
blue swells of the Mediterranean. With her sails shim- 
mering white in the sun she looked like some great 
bird, resting on the water and preparing for fur- 
ther flight. 
The wheel was in the hands of a bronzed young giant who 


guided the craft as though by instinct. Beside him stood an 
older man, smaller of stature but powerfully built. Both were 
clothed in the slip-shod fashion of coasting crews. About the 
deck were other seamen, knotting, splicing, cleaning, polishing. 

In the crow’s nest on the foremast a lookout was leaning 
carelessly over the rail. The swaying of the mast as the 
schooner rolled carried him back and forth through an arc of 
twenty degrees or more—enough to dizzy a landsman and turn 
his stomach—but he swung there as comfortably as a bird 
in a tree. 

The man beside the wheel turned his binoculars toward the 
Rock of Gibraltar, just visible in the hazy west, then swept 
the sea all around the compass, repeating the action at intervals 
with monotonous regularity. 

When the sandy coast of Morocco had faded away beyond 
the southern horizon and the green shores of Spain stood out 
clear and sharp to the north he gave a short command. The 
seamen on deck pulled belaying pins and eased away on the 
sheets. The brawny hands upon the wheel relaxed and it 
whirled a revolution or two before he checked it. Slowly the 
bow of the boat turned until she headed toward Africa. Then 
everything settled into the same listless calm as before. 

No bell tolled the watches, a circumstance strange to one 
accustomed to the sea. Commands were given as often by a 
wave of the hand or an inclination of the head as by words. 
Between the bronzed young giant at the wheel and the older, 
sterner sailor at his side there was an almost uncanny rapport. 
At the slightest gesture the steersman changed the course of the 
vessel—a course which seemed to lead from nowhere ‘to 
nowhere. 

When the shadows of evening were gathering in the eastern 
sky, the silent man with the binoculars studied the horizon just 
south of Gibraltar with an air of expectancy. He took from 
his pocket a slip of paper. Opening a lead-covered code book, 
which lay on a capstan near, he checked the writing on it, 
letter by letter. 

Again he turned his glass toward the Straits of Gibraltar. 
This time his eyes lighted. A wisp of smoke hung upon the 
horizon. Underneath it, presently, a black funnel appeared 
and later a huJl, camouflaged bizarrely. 

The helmsman lifted his brows, inquiringly. 
the glass nodded. 

While the steamer approached, the schooner shortened the 
radius of her manceuvres, keeping close to the path which the 
larger craft would travel if she did not change the generai 
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direction of the zig-zag course she was following at present. 

A scant eight miles separated the two vessels when a low 
chime whistle sounded frem the crow’s nest. One—two—three— 
four—five—six, it blew. 

Instantly there was a tenseness on deck. All tasks were laid 
aside. All eyes turned toward the crow’s nest. The out- 
stretched hand of the lookout, raising and lowering with the roll 
of the ship, pointed steadily toward a spot on the water about 
two thousand yards to the eastward. 

The calm, silent man beside the wheel raised his hand sharply. 
The instant response of the crew belied their outward ap- 
pearance. It was not the slow, grudging obedience of the 
indifferent merchant seaman but the sharp, snappy response 
of the trained, disciplined, loyal naval crew. 

Most of them disappeared down the companionways, keeping 
their heads well below the rail as though to avoid being seen. 
Enough remained on deck to man every rope which would be 
needed in the quick handling of the schooner. 

The captain focussed his binoculars upon the spot indicated 
by the man in the crow’s nest. Two short masts were cutting 
the water, throwing up thin jets which turned to spray. 
Stretching from one to the other was the aerial of a wireless 
outfit. Between them, leaving a broader swirl of foam, was the 
gray bulb of a periscope. 

The schooner was almost in a line between the submarine 
and the approaching steamer. The captain jerked his head 
toward the latter. The man at the wheel turned the schooner’s 
bow toward her. His keen glances ahead and astern revealed 
his purpose to screen one vessel from the observation of the 
other by keeping his craft in the line of vision. 


HE submarine was making about twelve knots per hour, 

the schooner but eight. The captain pressed a button in 
the signal box. In a moment a muffled put! put! and the vi- 
bration of the ‘schooner indicated the starting of a gasoline 
engine, somewhere in the hold. With his eye on the submarine 
and his hand on the signal box the commander brought the 
schooner’s speed up to ten knots. 

The submarine followed on. In half an hour the approach- 
ing steamer loomed up, high and gaunt against the sunset glow, 
less than a mile ahead. 

The undersea boat had cut in half the distance between her- 
self and the schooner. Suddenly her masts and periscope began 
to rise. The top of her conning tower protruded dripping from 
the water, then two hundred feet of steel-clad, glistening deck. 
A hatch raised, forward. Men in dark uniforms appeared and 
after them a gun. 

Again the schooner’s captain pressed a button. Immediately 
there came a rumbling from below. Forward and aft, the 
heavy hatches rolled aside. Up through the openings came two 
long, smooth, polished three-inch rifles. 
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The after gun, swinging into position with noiseless rapidity, 
poked its lean muzzle out over the taffrail. 

There was evident surprise on board the submarine. The 
speed with which men and gun disappeared showed plainly that 
her commander had followed the armed ship only because he 
believed her to be a harmless merchantman, behind which he 
could conceal himself until ready to pounce upon a more valu- 
able prize. 

Quickly as the schooner’s after gun crew worked, the U-boat 
submerged before they could open fire. 

At a sign from the captain, the man at the wheel brought 
the schooner about and headed for the spot where the sub- 
marine had disappeared. Six blasts sounded on the com- 
pressed-air siren. The schooner added two knots to her speed. 

Four additional lookouts were stationed in the bow and an- 
other man climbed to the crow’s nest. The gun crews, with 
ammunition ready, waited eagerly for another chance. A depth 
charge hung ready to be released in case the schooner could 
get over the undersea boat. 

“Sound the siren again,” commanded the captain, seeing that 
the steamer still came on in her zig-zag course. 


S* long blasts moaned out. The steamer neither made an 
audible response nor changed her course nor slackened her 
speed. A wireless message, brought from the cabin by a quick- 
footed messenger, explained. Quickly decoded, it told that 
the steamer, an expected transport, had narrowly escaped other 
submarines to port and starboard and that her best chance for 
safety lay in driving on along her eastward course. Her guns 
were ready. 

The big ship was only a quarter of a mile astern when a 
lookout on. the schooner sighted a periscope, less than that dis- 
tance ahead. The schooner again signalled the transport and 
opened fire. 

By wireless, carefully coded to prevent the Germans from 


interpreting the message, the strategy was arranged. The. 


Mystery Ship would keep between the submarine and the trans- 
port until the transport reached and passed them both. 

In the gathering darkness it was impossible for the gunners 
to shoot with the same degree of accuracy which they could 
attain under better conditions. Shell after shell missed the 
mark. The German commander, noting the inaccuracy of the 
fire, boldly brought his boat to the surface, opened the hatches 
and brought his guns into action. 

Both the schooner and the transport being to the westward 
of him, he had the advantage of what remained of the sunset 
glow. His craft, lying low in the eastward shadows, was all 
but invisible. 

The shells dropped nearer and nearer to the schooner as the 
enemy corrected the range, throwing up geysers as they 
struck the sea. His torpedoes he seemed to be saving 
for the transport. 

The schooner’s cap- 
tain did not falter. 
Driving straight on, 
with all the speed at his 
command, he sought to 
protect the transport by 
drawing all the sub- 
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marine’s fire. Better lose a schooner than 
a transport. 
Just as the transport was overhauling him, 


a shrapnel shell burst in the rigging. The | | 
j 
/ 


captain went down like a log. Every man 
near him, except the steersman, was put out ; 
of action. The bronze young giant, pulling t 
himself together after the shock, found his fi 
right arm dangling, useless, at his side. His 
left was still holding firmly to the wheel. fj 9 
He looked dazedly toward the submarine. if 4 it 
A white streak was just starting from her | Res ; 
side. It lengthened, writhing, twisting, zz 
swirling toward the schooner. 













































HE wake 

of a torpe- 

do was not 
new to Jack 
Foster. The 
sight of it 
brought back 
the alertness which 
shell shock had mo- 
mentarily dulled. 
He saw at once 
that, as the instru- 
ment of death was 
headed straight for 
the schooner at the 
moment, it must 
pass astern if she 
held her speed. 
Had the Germans 
miscalculated, or— 
Quickly he 
(Cont. on page 39) 


He looked 
dazedly 
toward 

the 
submarine. 
















The Statistical Bummer 


By Wilbur S. Boyer 


Illustrated by Frank Rigney 


66 AY, kid, how far is’t to the next road-house?” 

Johnnie Kelly sat upon a rock at a crossroads fifteen 
miles out of Ticonderoga when this question interrupted 
his serious thoughts. Hurriedly shoving his wallet back 

into his hip pocket, he turned to face a scrawny tramp with 
two weeks’ growth on a leathery chin. The close- -cropped hair 
beneath a rimless hat was touched with salt rime. Over one 
shoulder be carried a heavy stick, on the end of which swung 
his worldly belongings tied in a distressed red bandana. 

“Dunno,” answered the red-headed boy from New York. “I 
don’t keep track o’ no hotels.” The gleam in the eyes of the 
stranger gave Johnnie some uneasiness; that wallet contained 
fourteen dollars and eighty-five cents, all his wages for the 
past month as chore-boy on Miss Spreggs’s farm. Johnnie 
had just been figuring. 

“That’s right, kid,” said the bummer, seating himself and 
slapping the uncordial youth on the back. “Hotels sells strong 
drink—strong drink ain’t made for honest stomachs—beer’s 
four per cent alcohol—brandy’s around fifty.” From some- 
where he extracted a cigarette butt. “Got a match?” 

Johnnie had one. When the fellow cocked his head on one 
side to light the stump the boy’s eye was caught by the stars 
and the full-rigged ship tattooed on the brown hands and arms. 

“I says to the feller down there in the last oasis, I says, 
‘Don’t tell me them Californians didn’t whip the Butches,’ I 
says; ‘them Huns done their all-firedest. ‘Twarn’t no straw- 
teegic retreat, says I, ‘not by a Pacific Oceanful, says I, or 
words to that effect. Says I, ‘It ain’t only four hundred and 
seventy-six mile from the place where they fit to Berlin,’ says 
I, ‘and if them Californians averages five mile a day they’ll be 
marchin’ down Sausage Alley to the Kaisereen’s back door in 
jest ninety-five and one-fifth days,’ says I, ‘and them Butches 
can figger that out jest as easy as they kin figger out how to 
straf a horsepital,’ says I, or ‘words to that effect. They’d 
like to shove us Californians off the map, the Butches would, 
but we can’t be shoved. Fight—saloon—anything—we go into 
it for all we kin git out of it—us Californians.” 

Johnnie observed the other’s eyes wandering longingly toward 
the precious contents of that hip pocket. Johnnie had no 
desire to have the stranger “go into” that for all that could be 
got out of it. The freckled-faced chore-boy needed his “all” 
for himself. Ever since one Bill Spreggs had become acquainted 
with Georgia Carter, Johnnie’s golden-haired schoolmate from 
the Big City, Johnnie had done some thinking. Johnnie did 
not care for the companionship.ef girls; but Bill Spreggs had 
vowed with an exasperating grin that he would take Miss 
Carter to the circus this day in Ti. The challenge nettled 
Johnnie Kelly. He liked Georgia; she was a good chum. He 
would have preferred, however, going to the circus without her. 
But if Bill Spreggs took Georgia it would. smack of defeat. 


— had a flivver; Johnnie a paiy of long legs and a long 
head. The long head told him to getup at four.A. M., and 
the long legs took him quietly out-of Miss Spreggs’s farm yard 
at a good clip while Bill and his flivver still snoozed in blissful 
ignorance. 

It was a longer walk to the Carter’s than Sohnale had calcu- 
lated. He had had no breakfast and it Was now ten o’clock. 
Johnnie had just decided that it would be a good investment 
to hire a rig. It would insure beating Bill Spreggs. And, now, 
it would likewise rid him of this objectionable hobo. 


A neat frame house stood near the crossrgads. Johnnie 


mumbled some apology to his companion and..appregehed™ the : 


dwelling. No sooner had he set foot upon the bottom step of 


the veranda than an energetic, hatchet- faced woman in ging- - 


ham made her appearance. 


“Beat it!” she growled, standing in the dosrwif, arms akimbo. 


“IT only want to know where I kin git somethin’ to eat.” 
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He removed his hat 
and admired it at va- 
rious angles. 


“Beat it! Nothin’ doin’. 
foot before I use the horse-whip.” 

“He ain’t my friend—I kin pay,” the boy protested, drawing 
the wallet from his hip pocket to prove his assertion. 


You and your friend do the hot 


“Deny your friend, hey?” she sneered. “Sunk pretty low 
when you do that, ain’t you? MHain’t I been watchin’ you 
settin’ there, cheek by jowl, concoctin’ some scheme to work 
me? Git!” , 

She made a move to reach something inside the door. 

“Me for a strawteegic retreat,” muttered Johnnie to himself; 
but he could not resist the temptation to shout back over his 
shoulder: “Jist for that I ain’t never goin’ to speak to you 
again. So there! and see how you like it!” 

He was a hundred yards down the road and going strong 
when he felt an arm linked familiarly into his own and he 
found himself charging down the pike, under the banner of 
that red bandana, in step with the worst looking tramp in 
Essex County. 

“That’s the way they treat us strangers over East here,” 
complained his side partner; “because why? They’re afraid 
of us. Just pipe what them Californians done to the Butches. 
The Kaiser’s own Home Guards couldn’t stop ’em. Each of us 
Californians is peer in his own line. All I gotter do is find 
out what is my line.” 

This drew no comment from Johnnie. The boy knew that 
the further they walked in this direction the more sparsely 
settled was the country and the more opportunity would there 
be for the use of violence. Yet he was too proud to appeal 
for safety at any of the houses they passed. Furthermore, one 
look into the beaming countenance, of his comrade, mild. and 
guileless, made the boy ashamed of-his misgivings. 

“Ag I said before,” the tramp resumed, “I’m from Californy, 
too. Worked up and down the coast from San Diego to Seattle 
until a feller I was a-drinkin’ with invited me to come here. 
Introduced me to the cap’n. Cap’r. says, ‘Come along. Ill 
sign you up to-morrow—ten o'clock.’ Wisht I was_ back. 
Took five. months and three days to come around the Horn; 
and, to keép-the wheel out o’ water, had to jettison ten ton 0’ 
salmon—jettison, that means throw it Over ~ to save the 
shipsand our .own, skins.” ; a & 


ry 


! JOHNNIE was not interested, but the  smemtitg of sidinen 


reminded him of the breakfast he had“pat.eaten. Seeing a 
little girl tripping uff the road, he at spree to speak to her. 
“Say, Mary——”.. But*thesmaiden’ fled, 
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The bummer looked at Johnnie and shook his head sadly. 

“That’s the East, all right—even the kids is unsociable. 
You're the first I’ve met that’s been half decent. Carry my kit 
a piece, kid, that’s a good sport, while I git a fresh smoke.” 

And thus did Johnnie Kelly become the reluctant standard 
bearer of the tramp army, while the other half of the army 
skipped a couple of times to catch the step and proceeded: 
“Before that it took six men to handle the wheel ’stead o’ one. 
They stuck all over it, like flies on a garbage heap. Ship was 
three hun’erd and fourteen feet long and forty-six feet beam, 
loaded down to draw twenty-eight and a half feet of water. 
The top o’ the mast was one hun’erd and eighty-five feet above 
the deck, and that’s some distance to be up in a gale to take 
in royals.” He removed his hat, admired it at various angles, 
replaced it, the other end front, and continued: “Well, gener’ly 
we saw a gale comin’, so we got ’em in before it struck us; but 
once, the day we had to jettison the salmon, it hit us with all 
rags on. Cap’n—fine old Scotchman—could cuss like a cart- 
driver—weighed three hun’erd and fourteen pounds, stood six 
feet three in his bare feet, and wasn’t afraid o’ the devil’s 
mother-in-law.” 

An auto climbed the hill toward them. With a friendly smile 
Johnnie tipped his hat. 

“Say, mister,” he began, “I 

The driver’s eyes took in the red bandana bundle dangling 
over Johnnie’s shoulder. A second glance appraised the man 
from California. In went high gear and the car shot past so 
fast that Johnnie had to jump into the ditch to avoid being 
struck by the mud-guard. 

The hobo never lost countenance. He took off that dis- 
graceful hat once more, blew off the dust, carefully rubbed it 
with his shirt sleeve, and, setting it once more gingerly on his 
head, took up his yarn as he caught Johnnie’s stride once more. 

“As I was sayin’, cap’n was right on the job. He shouts out, 
‘Shin up, you salt horse and lime juice wind-jammers! Hump 
yourselves! Cut ’em, you seafarin’ hook-worms! or words to 
that effect. Cut the ropes? Naw! Think we had time to 
promenade along a spar and saw through a dozen ropes? We 
just give two or three slits in the sail along the bottom edge 
o’ the royal and the top seam o’ the to’-gallan’-s’il; and like 
the two little niggers on the advertisement in the 
cars say, ‘Let the Bold Gust Winds do your 
work.” He il lustrated with a sweep of his big 
jack-knife in the air. “Rip! The wind only 
wanted just that tiny hole chance and she took 
them sails off 
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hear the cap’n 
cussin’ after 
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them brand new sails to pieces—but that didn’t take long.” 


N auto passed. Its occupants grinned back; but Johnnie’s 

attempt to communicate with them was met with a burst 
of speed and screams of fear from the women of the party. 
Another fellow, when accosted, reached for something in the 
bottom of the tonneau; whereupon Johnnie waited not to see 
what he had. 

This time Johnnie and his hobo friend were a quarter of a 
mile down the road before the other’s flow of talk recom- 
menced: 

“Noise? Like a litter of blasts, or the crack of seven hun’erd 
and thirty-two whips, if you could get ’em big enough and 
loud enough for giants as tal! as the mast to swing.” 

They were passing a neat little home. 

“Guess I'll drop in here,” said Johnnie. “This is as far as 
I go.” He intended hiding around until his companion had 
passed out of sight; but as he opened the front gate a woman’s 
voice from an upper window stopped him. 

“G’long, the pair of you!” she screamed. “I’ve just been 
*phoned from the Crossing to look out for you. If you don’t 
keep right on moving I'll ring up the constable.” 

“But, honest ” Johnnie commenced, 

“G’long, g’long!” she yelled. 

“But I’ve got money. I ” 

“Help, help!” she shrieked. 

“Don’t git nervous,” cautioned Johnnie soothingly, but the 
woman .only redoubled her efforts. And once more Master 
Kelly sought another neighborhood. 

Half a mile down the road he threw the stick and bundle 
under a tree and dropped beside them. His comrade sprawled 
full length on the grass in front of him. 

“I shouldn’t oughter go,” said the tramp dubiously, waving 
away at his face with his hat for a fan. “Feller told me to 
hang around these parts till four o’clock and I’d get a job. 
Seems like there’s too many accidents workin’ against it. Had 
one offer to-day from a Dago—pick and shovel work—pays 
dollar and a half a day and charges seven dollars a week board. 
Even if you get work every day there’d only be two dollars to 
yourself. If it rained one day you’d be workin’ for most 
nothin’ like a nigger slave. I says, ‘S’pose it rains two days, I’ll 
owe you money; and if a rainy spell sets in, you’ll own me,’ 
[I says. And I walked off. I’m lookin’ for a city job drivin’ a 
team. *T'ain’t so hard. Don’t have to get up early like at sea. 
So long as you have ’em hitched by eight o’clock ’s all right. 
Don’t have to curry ’em—just rub ’em off with an oiled rag. 
That’s better than sailorin’. Some likes water—not for yours 
truly, inside or out. It’s awful monotonous, both ways. Well, 
we've all got to pick up a livin’ some way. Sometimes it just 
drops into our grub-hooks like manna.” 

“Gee!” observed Johnnie, the mention of 
food loosening his tongue, “I wisht a can 
o’ that salmon you was talkin’ about would 
jist drop into my grub-hooks.” 

The bummer closed his eyes contentedly, 
stretched himself, and again took up his 








bs & —~— yarn: “Got to London and found that ten 
——=+ ton o’ jettisoned salmon charged up against 


new owners—general average—old one had 
7 gone bankrupt—so cap’n didn’t have no personal 
regrets about the stuff. It learned me a lesson: 
Safety first. If a squall hits you, if you’re in 
distress, overloaded, jest jettison part o’ your 
. cargo—heave it overboard—and beat it for a 
zoné o’ safety. It’s a good rule, sober or other- 
wise.” 


ITH his head between his knees, Johnnie 

thought over. the yarn of the jettisoned 
salmon; and in it he found the solution of his 
own problem. But what the boy did in the next 
few minutes was accomplished without the knowl- 
edge of his seafaring friend. 

He jumped to his feet. “See here,” he blurted 
out, “I’m dead hungry and tired. I’m goin’ to tackle this 
house we see through the trees.” And he shouldered the stick 
with the fatal bandana still flaunting from it. He was very 
hopeful this time, for on the porch a man was reading a paper, 
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and he felt that a man at home would listen 
when a woman would not. 

The tramp arose to put a kindly hand on 
the boy’s shoulder. “Don’t do it, kid,” he 
cautioned. “Just one hun’erd and seven- 
teen times out o’ one hun’erd and twenty 
when you see a face like that you'll find 
a dorg around what won’t recognize you, 
and they gener’ly cover about nine and a 
quarter square inches at a _ bite—maybe 
ten. Just trot along with yours truly a 
spell. We'll find a saloon bimeby, and a 
weary traveler’s always welcome there—if 
he’s got the price.” 

The reference to money was all the spur 
that the boy needed. With the tramp’s 
distressed bundle still bobbing over his 
shoulder, the youth opened the front gate 
and strode boldly up the path. 

The occupant of the porch, a bullet- 
headed farmer with the scowl of a pirate, 
took a quick survey, glanced across the 
road at the tramp, who was nonchalantly 
viewing the landscape, then stuck his head 
inside the window and whistled. 

Johnnie’s courage suddenly deserting, he 
made a precipitate retreat for the fence 
and went over it head first. The bulldog 
got part of one trousers’ leg. 

Scrambling to his feet, the boy grabbed 
the red bandana bag and continued his 
journey. All previous efforts at running 
were as naught compared with the burst 
of speed that he reached this time. Yet 
that loose-jointed son of Neptune drew up 
alongside so little blown that he could 
observe as coolly as if he were seated on 
the capstan of a ship: “Say, high tide on 
your port side—mine’s on the sta-board. 
We've got one good pair between us, if we 
could manage it. Lend me a nickel and I'll 
match you to see who wears ’em.” 

Johnnie had no breath to spare for an 
answer. 

“Tell you what,” was the next eager 
suggestion, “we'll jest lie down by the side 
of the road, and if a fly sets on your face 
first you can wear my pants; and if one 
chooses me first, I can wear yourn.” 

There was the toot of a horn in the 
narrow road behind them, and Johnnie 
made a flying leap for the bushes on one 
side, while his companion slid off to the 
other. 

“Ha! ha! jump, you bums!” shouted the 
single occupant of the car. It was Bill 
Spreggs, on his way to the Carter’s to in- 
vite Miss Georgia to the circus. 

When Johnnie crawled from the tangle 
into which he had jumped he found him- 
self infested with exasperating little 
stickers like tiny pickle-forks. 

“Beggars’ lice,” was the classification of 
his companion. “Betcher yer got about 
four thousand and eighty-nine; take— 
rough estimate—two hours and seven min- 
utes to pick ’em off, if you hustle—Ill 
time you.” 


Helping Bob Out 


I WAS very proud of the first dog I 
ever owned, but, having heard of dep- 
redations committed on flocks of sheep 
by dogs and the threats of the farmers, I 
was anxious about Bob. I was going alon 
a country road one day, when Bob started 
tracing a rabbit. His chase led him inside 
the fence of a field, and, to my dismay, 
when I looked across the field I discov- 
ered a flock of sheep. I called frantically 
to Bob. My calls aroused the attention of 
the sheep, and instantly two old rams start- 
ed for the dog. Bob looked up and saw 
them coming, and immediately became as 
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OHNNIE was about to answer when 

he heard a quick patter behind him, and 
a feeling of impending danger made him 
turn his head. The next instant he did an 
annettekellerman over the fence. A large 
section of the right leg of his trousers 
stayed on the other side with that bull- 
dog; and, worse, the strain split the seat 
along the seam to the waist-band. 

The dog jumped for the top of the fence, 
but fell back. He made a false start for 
a second attempt; then deciding he could 
not make it he cocked his head on one side 
and looked through the palings longingly. 
Not. knowing how soon the dog might try 
the fence again, Johnnie lit out for the rail- 
road tracks of the D. & H., discernible in 
the distance. 





“?Tain’t a nasty old bundle,” chuckled 
Johnnie 


Johnnie had jettisoned that bandana 
bundle when he went over the fence. His 
fellow voyager dropped overboard the 
dilapidated straw hat. Once the tramp got 
so close in their flight that he jostled 
Johnnie and then fell. The boy looked 
back. He saw the tramp shove something 
into a trousers’ pocket. At the time the 
boy thought little of it, being preoccupied. 

The pair reached the railroad tracks as 
a freight train came along, and Johnnie 
dropped on the embankment, his legs giv- 
ing way under him. 

“*Tain’t going more’n nineteen and a 
half mile an hour,’ panted the bummer; 
“maybe twenty—let’s hop it.” 

He caught the tail end of the caboose 
and climbed aboard like a monkey. Need- 
less to say, Johnnie did not follow. 

“S’long!” the hobo shouted back. 
thousand miles to Californy !” 

About to call out that the train was 
aimed the wrong way, Johnnie suddenly 
recognized what his late companion was 
waving in a sea-tanned fist. Quickly into 
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anxious to get out of the field as I was 
to have him. He raced along the fence 
looking for a hole to get through; but it 
was one of the old-fashioned stake-and- 


& rider rail fences conscientiously put up. 


He found at last a hole that looked 
promising and pushed his head through. 
But his shoulders were larger than his 
head and refused to follow. Bob drew 
his head back to try another place, but the 
rams were too near for any other chance 
and he desperately drove himself again at 
the hole, still failing to get his shoulders 


his hip pocket went the boy’s hand—and 
came out again into open air lower down. 
The peer-in-his-own-line had slit along the 
bottom edge of Johnnie’s top-si’l—or, per- 
haps, along the top seam of the mains’il— 
the wallet only needed that chance. The 
Gravity and Jounce Twins had done the 
rest. Here was Johnnie, famished, all in, 
miles from friends, covered with stickers, 
with his wallet and necessary sections of 
his apparel—jettisoned ! 

Yet Johnnie Kelly smiled serenely and 
waved his hand at the diminishing figure 
on the tail end of the train as it went out 
of sight around a bend. 

“Ta-ta, old salt-horse and lime-juice,” he 
chuckled. “And t’anks for der history of 
der salmon—dat fish story learned me 
somethin’.” With which cryptic remark he 
started back for the fence where he had 
last seen the bulldog. 

The animal was gone. Johnnie picked up 
the tramp’s bandana bundle just as a tour- 
ing car came to a grinding halt in front 
of him. 

“For goodness’ sake, Johnnie Kelly,” 
came a man’s greeting, “what in the world 
has happened to you?” 

“Oh, you are an awful sight, Johnnie!” 
added a girl’s voice. 


It was Mr. Carter and his daughter. 


Georgia. Johnnie got behind a tree. 

“Jump in and explain afterwards,” com- 
manded Mr. Carter. 

“T’row me a lap-robe, will you?” re- 
quested the boy plaintively; and with a 
hearty laugh of appreciation the gentle- 
man carried the article to thé bashful boy. 

“Too bad!’ declared Mr. Carter. “I 
was going to invite you to go with us to 
the circus, but re 

“Dat’s all right,” cried Johnnie eagerly. 
“T kin buy a pair of pants in town for 
two dollars good enough for the circus— 
but how about Bill Spreggs?” 

“I saw him,” replied Georgia. “We 
stopped at a neighbor’s and he went by 
while we were inside the house. Where 
is he bound?” 

Johnnie grinned as he settled back in 
the seat beside the girl and the car started 
up. “I guess he’s bound to git left,” he 
observed. 

“Oh, where did you get all those stickers 
and that nasty old bundle?” demanded 
Georgia, moving to the other end of the 
seat. 

“°Tain’t a nasty old bundle,” chuckled 
Johnnie as he put in his hand, pulled out a 
wad, and proceeded to count. “It’s jist 
fourteen dollars and eighty-fi? cents— 
jettisoned cargo. If you was a sailor 
you’d know that means throwed overboard 
for safe-keepin’s.” And Johnnie spent the 
rest of the trip relating his yarn. 

But there is no record of the remarks of 
the salt - horse - and - lime - juice statistical 
bummer when he opened that wallet. 





By L. B. 
Holmes 


through; and before he could draw back 
for another attempt, first one ram and 
then the other gave him very efficient 
assistance; and taking turn about they 
finally drove him through, to th: accom- 
paniment of continuous yelps of fright 
and pain. When he reached the road side 
of the fence I concluded that I need have 
no fear of his voluntarily getting into any 
trouble on account of sheep. Never after- 
ward would he go through a fence until he 
had reconnoitered and made sure that there 
were no sheep to be seen. 
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Edward F. Bigelow 


A COLD MONTH FOR OUTDOOR ACTIVITIES 
Pesce in the old Roman custom was the month 


Dr. 


of “purification,” and was celebrated with ceremony and 

festivity. For the naturalist, also, it is the time in which 

the atmosphere, the ground and all things else are puri- 
fied by a low temperature. Could there be anything cleaner 
in appearance, more symbolic of the turning over of the leaf 
for a new record, than the aspect of a cold winter day with 
the clear sunlight that is peculiar to such a day, followed by 
the stillness of the cold night when the constellations gleam 
in the sky like sparks of celestial fire? Then the cleansing 
and disinfection that make the earth sweet and wholesome by 
February’s cold become apparent. 

It is the month for strenuous walking. It is true that not 
much of life will be visible, but we shall find innumerable 
things of interest. The owner of rubber boots should get into 
the middle of the brook and study the ice formations, the 
stalactites, the stalagmites and the strange filigree lacework 
in indescribable patterns that may well be imagined to be the 
work of a Jack Frost fairy. The brook banks may in many 
cases be studied from the other side, but there are places 
where the middle of the brook, especially when it runs between 
brush-entangled banks, is the only spot from which to judge 
and appreciate the beauty. The fish have gone into deep 
water; the insects and many of our four-footed animals are 
either hibernating or inactive, but the stillness and absence of 
activity have in themselves a peculiar charm like that of 
astronomy, which must be largely detected and entertained 
by the eye of the mind. It is possible to see much when nothing 
is actually visible. 


AVE you ever, while sitting on a boulder by the brook 
bank, thought about the different reptiles that thay be 
slumbering under the decaying log in the mud; of the insects 
in their winter homes in sheltered places; of the insect eggs 
in the furrows on the twigs; of the fish in that icy water; of 
the birds’ last year’s empty nests; of the clinging tendrils of 
that wild grapevine whose perfume 

_— was so delightful in the spring, and 
> whose fruit was so delicious to your 
tongue in the autumn? Some of these 
things you may see, but most of them 
are for the seeing mind, a 
sort of summer review of 
what was learned in the 
autumn. As I am speaking 
of walking, let me suggest 
that walking is a good prac- 
tice, provided it is not done 
merely to reach a 
certain terminus. It 

would be a peculiar 

kind of railway 
traveling if we trav- 

eled only to pass 

over a certain num- 

ber of miles and 

never considered the 

places or the objects 

that we visited. I 

have known some 

Scouts who _ have 
walked for months 

and years, but have 

never yet arrived 
anywhere or seen 

One way to travel nature’s trail in winter. much of anything. 
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_ They are always a-going but never 








It is the month for 
strenuous walking. 


arriving. They do not stop long 

enough to see, much less to think. I admit that February is 
not the best month for sitting still on a cold boulder, but when 
one is in good health and properly clad the winter woods and 
withered fields are better than they appear. Do not sit still 
too long. See all you can in, say, five minutes and then go 
on to another stopping place. 

The pedestrian will find it especially interesting if he will 
select one of these resting places near piles of brush or the 
bases of trees and study the tracks of the occasional raccoon, 
skunk, squirrel or wild mouse that has ventured forth from 
its winter home. Ascertain if these wild creatures were merely 
going or were going somewhere. I am inclined to think that 
you will arrive at both conclusions. 

Then do not forget.to study the bark of the trees. February 
is an ideal month for that. At no other time of the year do 
the woods seem so advantageously barren of everything to 
obstruct the clear view of boles, branches and twigs. A light 
fall of snow, or indeed a heavy fall with its glistening crust, 
seems to set off every shrub and tree with marvelous sharpness 
and distinctness, or, as the camerist would express it, they 
are sharply in focus for the eye. 


BIRD MIGRATION BEGINS IN FEBRUARY 


URING all of January and the greater part of February 

there is no migration of birds. The regular winter visitors 
are here, and the few migrants that stay with us until December 
have gone until the first of spring. The spring migrants will 
not arrive before the latter part of February and the early 
part of March. 

It should not be forgotten that many birds often counted as 
migrants are with us all the time; for example, the robin and 
the bluebird may occasionally be found in thickets and groves 
of evergreens. A great many people hail the bluebird as the 
harbinger of spring, but it might better be called the delight 
of winter. 

Now is the time to feed the birds. Put out some seeds or 
suet and note how thankfully the birds seem to partake of them. 
Food is a very important matter in a bird’s life and especially 
so in the winter. If there is plenty of food, snow may fall and 
winds may blow but our winter birds pay little attention to the 
weather. 

Perhaps one of the earliest birds to arrive from the south 
is the red-winged blackbird, which does not go very far south. 
Most Scouts do not seem to be aware that bird nesting begins 
in late February. The first to lead off the line is the great 
horned owl, which in favorable seasons builds its nest in the 
last week of the month, evidently having full confidence that 
the warm weather will come. 


WHY DOES THE WOODPECKER PECK? 


H® pecks in the old tree to bore a hole in which to make a 
nest, or he rat-a-tat-tats with that sharp bill to get. insects 
out of the decaying wood. He does that and more. I wish 
some Scout would write to tell me just what the bird does. 
Do not consult the books. We do not care what a veteran 
observer like John Burroughs has said about it; we wish some 
observant young Scout to tell us what he himself has seen and 
heard in the woods. 
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Looking 
Ahead 






Y the time this page 
appears in print the 
Boy Scouts of America will be ready to celebrate another 
virthday and commence another year of their history. It is 
safe to predict that that history will be an interesting one, 
full of new responsibilities and pleasures for scouts, Scouting 
never stands still. It keeps moving and growing, just as boys 
keep moving and growing. There will be plenty of work for 
every one of you during the months to come. Whether we 
realize it or not, this old world of ours has been jolted and 
jarred out of its former grooves by the war and the adjust- 
ment to the new order of things is the task of the hour for 
every individual and community. Boy Scouts are specially 
fitted by their training and organization to help in this task of 
social reconstruction and you will need to hold hand ready, 
heart open, eyes and ears alert for calls to service. Scouts 
have demonstrated their efficiency and will to serve and now 
they needs must live up to their 
own fine record for community 
and national helpfulness. 

There is always something 
just ahead in Scouting itself 
—always something new to 
achieve and learn and grow 
into. No scout will rest con- 
tent until he is a First Class 
Scout in every sense. 


O scout 

Living up to who re- 
— commits 
" himself on 
February 8th to the Scout 
Oath and Law will need to be 
reminded that it is a big 
promise he is taking and one 
which he cannot afford to for- 
get or lay aside, like a Sunday 
garment of no use for ordi- 
nary occasions. The Scout 
Law is operative every day 
in the week, indoors and out- 


whet every Scout wents ‘ie Know 


Department conducted by JAMES E-WésT, Chief Scout Executive 
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To Honor Roosevelt in True 
Scout Fashion 


Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, 
Oyster Bay, New York. 


The Boy Scouts of America extend to you and your 
As Vice-President and Chief 
Scout Citizen of our organization Colonel Roosevelt 
materially aided in the development of our Movement 
to its present strength of four hundred and forty thou- 
sand men and boys, each of whom regarded him as their 
hero for his manliness, sterling character and accom- reer. 
plishments as an out-of-doors man. By direction of our 
Executive Board each of our sixteen thousand troops 
will be requested to arrange special memorial meetings, 
thus covering the whole of the United States. 
also to give permanent expression of all Colonel Roose- 
velt stood for to the boys of our nation we shall arrange 
to have each troop of scouts plant one or more sturdy 


family heartfelt sympathy. 











your mind that this 
year Scouting is going 
to mean more to you 
than it ever has meant -~, 
before, 













- B* this time all your plans for Anniver- 
Anniversary sary Week will be complete down to the 

om last detail. Help your scoutmaster in every 
possible way to carry out the program he and your other 
local scouting authorities have arranged. Help them to show 
the community that Scouting is a live force, a force to be 


counted on and to be proud.of. Wear-your uniform wherever 


you go and take pains to see that your whole equipment is 
clean, neat and “smart.” Pay especial attention to the little 
courtesies and good turns which should be a part of every 
scout’s daily experience. Put all your thought and heart into 
the community good turns attempted during this birthday 
week, especially good turns to the poor or unfortunate and 
those otherwise less blessed than yourselves. On Jollification 
Day, have the best possible 
kind of a time and be glad 
and thankful that you are a 
Boy Scout of America. 
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Begin to M* Hoover 
January 6, 1919 Think About says we 
: ; Gardens have to double 


our last year’s 
food production this year. 
That is easy, Mr. Hoover. 
We know how now. We have 
had two years’ practise. We 
are a_ great deal better 
fitted to turn the trick than 
we were in 1917, when we 
began our war gardening ¢# 


. 


By the way, Scout Garden- 
ers, is your garden planned? 
Gardens ought to be planted 
on paper long before they are 
in the-ground. Seed cata- 
logues make fascinating read- 
ing. We commend them. to 
you for gardening inspiration. 


In order 





doors, in school and out of trees with suitable inscription and cer ial in y 

school, at home, in the street, of the great leader they all honored and loved. In Soldi HE Sec- 
on the hike, in troop meeting losing Colonel Roosevelt our boys and indeed the whole andl pel retary of 
—everywhere. Being a scout world have sustained a great loss. But a spirit like Scoutmasters wer hs 


means assuming very definite 
obligations. Noblesse oblige, 
the French phrase has _ it. 
Scouting also obliges to clean- 
ness of body, mind and 
speech, to cheerfulness and 
obedience, to courage and loy- 
alty, to honor, not of surface 
only but ingrained in the sys- 
tem, a very part of the scout 
himself. Don’t let the Scout 
Law be like an innoculation 
that doesn’t “take.” Make up 
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ship. 


President. 


this does not die and the National Council of the Boy 
Scouts of America -will endeavor in every way within 
its power to see that his memory is kept alive and his 
splendid qualities emphasized to serve to stimulate the 
boyhood of our country and the world to better citizen- 


On behalf of the National Council, 


COLIN H. LIVINGSTONE, 


Le ET 


very busy 
man, even now that war has 
ceased, but he is interested 
enough in Scouting to take 
time to issue an order which 
will interest every scout. The 
order is printed on page 27. 
Very formal and impressive, 


JAMES E. WEST, —is it not?—with a good 


Click Gece Beatties werd for Scouting in it and 
: a: suggestion that patriotism 


and_ devotion are worth while 
scout qualities. It is a fine 


idea to propose that returning 
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soldiers become scoutmasters. We hope a great many of them 
will do so and that many new troops of scouts may be organ- 
ized under such splendid and inspiring leadership as these 
retfrning heroes from camp and trench have to offer. If 
you know other boys who want to be scouts and would like 
to organize a troop for themselves, help them to get in touch 
with your local Scout Executive or a troop committeeman or 
somebody else interested in Scouting. There ought to be 
plenty of scoutmasters to be had these days, enough so that 
every boy who wants to be a scout can affiliate with a troop 
under the right kind of a leader who will help him go “over 
the top” in Scouting. 


N ‘ MERIT BADGE in Wireless Telegraphy 
ew Merit 7 ilies 
has now been officially approved. By the 

Badges “ “ eee 

way, the Government order forbidding ama- 
teur radio operations has not yet been rescinded; so those of 
you who had to relegate your wireless to cellar and garret 
“as a war measure” will have to keep it laid away awhile 
longer. 


niver- Hiking en Committee on Badges, Awards and 
‘o the , Merit Badge Scout Requirements recently voted to es- 
every tablish a Merit Badge for Hiking, the detail of requirements 
other for which will be worked out at an early date. Scouting and 
show « hiking go naturally together and every scout will want to 
to be B ige@. qualify in this new subject. 

rever © f : 

nt is B¥y. UCH progress has been made recentl 
little “>. ute Boge M in the scopuentiog of Merit Badge 
very eRe CmP bles Pamphlets, which will is 
every , umphlets, which will prove of great. assist- 
| into 2 ance to scouts who wish to become familiar with the subjects 
thday f*- concerned. Eight of these pamphlets are now complete, 
. and f namely those on Electricity, Gardening, Mining, Life-Saving, 
ation “ygeePublic Health, First Aid, Signaling, and Camping. The de- 
ssible « Sign’of these pamphlets is to supply a, fairly comprehensive, 
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ography is included. 2: 


’ ered in an article prepared 





and above all accurate, 
treatment of the various 
Merit Badge subjects for 
the use, especially, of 
scouts to whom the neces- 
sary literature is not easily 
available, or perhaps not 
available at all. For fur- 


ther study of: the subject Circular 
a carefully selected bibli- No. 168 


QUA 


Scout Masters for the Boy 
Scouts of America. 


Washington, December 23, 1918. 


A request has been received by the War Department 
from the Chief of the Boy Scouts of America for assistance 





Badge and assure you a lot of fun besides; this pamphlet 
blazes the trail to both those ends. 


ESIDES the pamphlets just mentioned, 
Emergency B two have he a eaasih on First Aid 
nit Work : . ; A 

and Signaling, which describe how Emergency 
Units for the advanced study of those subjects, may be 
formed. These treatments are intended especially for the 
training of First Class scouts who have already taken the 
merit badges in these subjects, but desire to enlarge their 
knowledge of and increase their proficiency in them. They 
embody advice and instruction from experienced men and will 
be found invaluable for the purpose for which they are in- 
tended. 


a HE office of Senior Patrol Leader is now 

—< officially recognized. Any troop may, 

with the consent and approval of the local 

scouting authorities, have a Senior Patrol Leader, under con- 

ditions. which. have. been made known to your scoutmaster 
through Scoutine. ; 

Ma ay COUTS will be glad to know that in the 
ag ag 7 short time at their disposal last autumn, 
enough carbon material was collected to make 
over five hundred thousand gas masks; which was some record 
for soldier saving and some proof of what can be accomplished 
by first class team play and an honest determination to do a 
good job in good scout fashion. ; 


: B* sure that your scoutmaster sends in a 

full report of your War Savings Stamps 

sales for the whole year. Full credit will be 

given for every sale made. See that your record is complete, 
accurate and up-to-date. 


w. S. S. 
Reports 


Bird COUTS 
re have been 
By Scouts called upon 


to do pretty 
much everything in the 
way of public service 
and it is a pleasure to 
record still another evi- 
dence of confidence in their 
intelligence and reliability, 
in the form of an invita- 
tion to take part in a 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 


H E . rea ise = 

sin i pam- in the matter of obtaining the services of officers and enlisted ae ae press 10 
en phlet de- men returning from overseas as Scout Masters. nalts site i a 
voted to the subject of The attention of returning Army Officers and enlisted birds, an enumeration 


Camping — with especial 
reference to Merit Badge 
requirements — has been 
prepared with much care, 
and with a view to making 
it not only informing, but 
readable." The separate 
requirements’ are consid- 


for this pamphlet by Dil- 
lon* Wallace, who has won 
fame as an explorer and 
who is known, also, as one 2. 
of the foremost authopities 
on. practical woodcraft. 
Other experts, such as G. 


nothing else can do. 


(081, A.G.O.) 


men who have the necessary qualifications, is directed to 
the opportunity which the Boy Scouts affords for them to 
further serve their country after discharge. 


The War Department is in full accord with purposes of 
this movement and desires to assist. 
operation of a large number of officers and enlisted men 
who have seen service in France will inspire the boys with 
patriotism and a spirit of devotion to their country as 


This circular will be brought to the attention of 
officers and men af demobilization camps. ‘ 


which is made annually 
and the results of which 
are published in the mag- 
azine Bird Lore, the official 
organ of the National As- 
sociation of Audubon So- 
cieties. The date set for 
this census last year was 
December 22. The scouts 
_referred to are members 
of Manhattan (New York) 
Council. The day, began 
under lowering skies from 
which, early in the morn- 
ing, showers began to 
descend, which soon after- 


It is felt that the co- 


W. Sears (“Nessmuck”), By order of the Secretary of War: noon settled into a steady 
Stewart Edward White, i 3 downpour. Despite the 
Horace Kephart, Edward . PEYTON C. MARCH, unfavorable conditions, 


Breck and Frank A. Bates, 
are ‘quoted on various 
points. Now is the time 
for you to begin to think 
about your camping 
achievements ~ which’ will 
win for you’ this Merit 


OFFICIAL: 
P. C. HARRIS, 
The Adjutant General. 
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in 


eight scouts reported in 
the morning at Van Cort- 
landt Park to a deputy 
scout commissioner, who 
. has charge of bird study 


(Concluded on page 56) 
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Chief -* Staff. 
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First Prize Avepled t0 

1—Webster City, lowa, Scouts collect nut shell g—“l’ 
by the ton 

2—Staff officers 
3—Japan in America 
4—Fine! Yes, in the summertime 
5—Still more shells 
6—Even the photographer had a plate 
7—“Fifty-fifty”’ 
8—The elevator boy 


1—Scoutmaster Murray McMurray, B. S. A., 
Webster City, lowa 

2—Asst. Scoutmaster L. H. Cummings, 
Troop 9, Springfield, Mass., 151 Piney- 
woods Avenue 

3—Joseph Watts, 105 Victoria Pl., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

4—Edwin Frazier, 1534 Park Avenue, Balti- 
more, 5 

5—Scout Executive Clinton W. Kelly, 
Everett Council, Everett, Washington 

6—C., F. Day, 38 Browning Road, Somerville, 


ass. 
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ize Awpled to No. 10 
t shell; g—“I’m not a bit afraid” 
j0—White breasted nut hatch 
j—A young Barnum 
2—Knots 
3—Public health 
4-In New London Conn. 
1i5—The Boy Scouts sweep al] before them 
j6—And the flu flew up the flue 


e 

inners 

7—Scout T. S. Geisel, 74 Fairfield St., 
Springfield, Mass. 

§—Scout T. S. Geisel, 74 Fairfield Street, 
Springfield, Mass. 

p-aeout Richard E. Browning, Platte -City, 

o. 


clerk Boyd, 22 Adam St., Lockport, 


Scout Max Gutz, Selby, S. D. 
i} 12—Wm. Lenstemacher, 213 Harrisburg, Pa, 
ip 13,14, 15 & 16—Scout Executive F. E. Bur- 
dick, New London, Conn. 
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Returning buddies, with helmets for trophiés; show how the Huns acted when they faced the, yanks 


E NORTH POLE BY 

AIRPLANE. Under the 

general direction of Rear 
Admiral Robert E. Peary, the Aero Club of Aniories plans an 
aeroplane flight to the North Pole next June, when tempera- 
ture is seldom below 60° above zero; going first by ship to 
Etah, 600.miles from the Pole (less than the distance between 
New York and Chicago), to make sure the Pole is still intact 
and to secure other valuable data in the Polar Basin, of which 
over a million square miles remains unexplored; the expedition 
may cost a quarter of a million dollars. 


STAGGERING BLOW TO STAGGERERS. All signs 

point to the necessary thirty-six states ratifying the pro- 
posed bone-dry prohibition amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution by early in 1919, New Jersey not included. 


AY BE FORTY-NINTH STAR. Hawaii is expected to 
move for statehood through its delegate to Congress. 


OW, THEN, YANK, QUIT CALLING NAMES. The 

Department of the Interior, through the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, asks everybody, boys especially, to pledge themselves not 
to usé such names as Dago, Wop, Sheeney, Kike,~ Heinie, 
Greaser, Spaghetti, Mick, and others that you fellows will 
doubtless recall. (A Scout is kind.) 


HE HWA HWU.ARRIVES. This is the name of the 

first steamship ‘flying the Chinese Republic flag to reach 
America, according to the China Club of Seattle; the—you 
pronounce it—arrived at Seattle December 14th with a general 
merchandise carga, 


GGING ON THE SCOUTS! Now every honie‘is urged by 

the Federal Food~ Administrator to have. its own poultry 
flock, in anticipation of continued need for ‘large quantities of 
poult?y and eggs, and evérybody knows who-looks after these 
pets. Well—here we sigh deeply | and roll up our ‘sleeves— 
let’s go to it, fellows. 
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By "Duke Bolivar S AND SAY NOTHING. 





HOW THIS TO GRANDMA 
News 

reports. claim for Miss Elizabeth 
Bass, a member of the National Arts Club of. New York and 
a canteen worker, the glorious record of frying 5,000 doughnuts 
in a day. 


ERIAL SLEUTHS. New York is the first city to inaugu- 
rate an Aviation Section in the Police Department, to be 

on the lookout for trouble on the waters surrounding the city, 

and for dangerous fires, riots and panics. And as the Federal 
Weather Bureau has now established its aerial division, let us 
hope that the weather forecasts will hit the bull’s-eye oftener 
in consequence. . 


HO WOULD NOT BE A MESSENGER? In order to 

get the engrossed copies -of bills passed by Congress 
into the hands of the President to be signed or vetoed within 
ten days after he receives them, State Department messengers 
have been obliged to carry all such measures to Europe by 
fast steamers since President Wilson sailed, the first of our 
Presidents to set foot on European soil while in office. 


HEN A GHOST FRIGHTENED A SHADOW. To 

discourage -U-boats from passing through Straits of. 
Dover plans of an imaginary formidable barrage were allowed 
by the British to get into the hands of German Secret agents, % 
and as a result none, of the several hundred. imaginary . Sub- 
mdrines, which, it appears, Germany led the Allies to. believe 
were in’ existence,-ventured into the Straits. In “other ’ words, 
one bluff defeated the other bluff. (It is said by a German 
naval expert that that country at no one. time had-more. than 
146 undersea béats in service.) 


ATCH HISTORY REPEAT ITSELF. Versailles is 4 
town_of 50,000, 12 miles from Paris, Three hundred years 
ago it was a sandy waste. Its palace, with the surrounding 
Heautiful park, originally cost Louis XIV, “the: Magnificent,” 
$100,000,000, the bills for which he destroyed to prevent his 
people’s ‘leatning of his extravagance. There, on September 3, 
1783, the victorious American Colonies and, Great Britain 
signed ‘the treaty ef peace wrung from the latter country by 
2 ~ .. (Continued on page 42) 
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If a Paramount or Art- 
craft motion picture is an- 
nounced to show at a theatre, 
you know beforehand that 
it’s a good picture—and fit 
to see. Do your folks all 
know this as well as you do? 
Tell them, will you? 


stars, superbly directed, 








(What do we see ton ight nd 


We see the world—that’s what. 
See it from a theatre chair. Seven theatre chairs, rather. 


OU know how it is—every boy with a family on his 

hands has a heap of responsibility. When it comes to 

motion pictures, ask Dad’s advice, certainly. But give 
him a little, too. Maybe he is too busy to keep as fully in- 
formed as you are. 


The kind of motion pictures you like best to see, like the 
books you like best to read, are the kind that are really 
worth while. If a story is printed here in Boys’ Lire you 
know beforehand that it’s a good story and fit to read. 


clean motion pictures.” Show 
them this advertisement—all 
right, then, read it out loud 
to them and then show it to 
them. And then “get action.” 


You will all come back home 
the better for it, and you will 
have a special family vote- 
of-thanks to you rcredit. 


way aig 


These two trade-marks are the sure way of identifying Paramount and Artcraft 
Pictures—and the theatres that show them 





FAMOUS PLAYERS~LASKY CORPORATION 


ADOLPH ZUKOR Prvs. JESSE L.LASKY Vice Pres. CECIL B DE MILLE Duremner General 
NEW YORK 
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Paramount and Artcraft Stars’ 
Latest Productions 
Here are their latest ——e listed 


oo  ~pe polneand Rods anuary 
3ist. Save the nd see t..e 


metepasead 
John Barrymore in 
‘‘HERE COMES THE BriDu’ 
Enid Bennett in 
“Fuss AND FEATHERS” 
Billie Surie i 1 


E MAKE-BELIEVE WIFE” 
Lina Cavalieri in 
‘“‘A WOMAN OF IMPULSE” 
Marguerite Clark in 
“‘LitTL® Miss Hoover” 
Ethel Clayton in 
“THE Mystery Giru’’ 
Dorothy Dalton in “QUICKSAND”’ 
Pauline Frederick in 
“Ou T OF THE SHADOW’ 
Dorothy Gish in| ‘‘THe Hore C HEST”’ 
Lila Lee in “THE SECRET GARDEN” 
Vivian Martin = 
ANE Gores A-WooINnc’ 
John. Emerson- Anita Loos ee ao 
Shirley Mason and Ernest Truex in 
““Goop By BILL’ 
Charles Ray in “STRING BEANS died 
Wallace Reid in “Tue Dus’ 
Bryaht Washburn in 
“VENUS IN THE East” 
Paramount-Artcraft Specials 
“The Hun Within,” 
with a Special Star Cast 
“Private Peat” 
with Private HAROLD Peat 
“Sporting Life” 
A} aurice Tourneur Production 
“The Silver ‘King 
iterfind William Faversham 
‘Little Women” «© (from Louisa M. 
cott’s famous book), a Wm. A. Brady 
Production 
“False Faces’’ 
A Thomas H. Ince Production 
Artcraft 
Enrico Caruso in 
George M. —_— in 
THR TRAIL Houipay’ 
Cecil B. de Mille’ $ Production 
“Don’t C a Your ae E 
Douglas Fairbanks ““ARIZONA”’ 
Elsie Ferguson in 
“His Parisian WIFE” 
D. 2. Griffith’s Production 
THE ROMANC . OF Hari py VALLEY’ 
Wiliam S. Hart 
“BRANDING Broapway”’ 
Mary Pickford in 
“JOHANNA ENLISTS” 


Fred Stone in “UNDER THE ToPr” 
*Supervision of Thomas H. Ince 


Paramount Comedies 
Paramount-Arbuckle Comedy 
‘AMPING. OUT’’ 
Paramount- Mack- Sennett Comedies 
“Cupip’s Day Orr’ ‘‘NEVER TOO OLD” 
Paramount-Flagg Comedy 
me eye ag ANDA”’ 
Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Drew 
Paramount- Drew Comedies 
Paramount-Bray Pictograph 
Jne each wee 
Paramount-Burton Holmes 
Travel Pictures 
One each week 


“My Cousin” 
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Fellows! Do You 
Want to Succeed ? 


Of course you do! You want to hold 
down a good job, You want todothings 
thatcount and you want tomakemoney. 
But don’t let a wrong impression prove 
an obstacle to your success. Don’t be- 
lieve that “pull” or “luck” will get you 
anything. A little “pull” may get you 
a job, but it needs more than “luck” to 
hold it down and get promotion. Nail 
this down right now, fellows. Youcan’t 
win a quarter-mile race without train- 
ing any more than you can hope to 
succeed in business without training. 


If you ck High School training you 
are badly handicapped. You are barred 
from good positions, from colleges and 
universities. You are barred from en- 
tering any of the leading professions, 
including medicine and law. YOU 
DON’T WAN’T TO BE BARRED. 
You don’t want this handicap. You 
don’t want to be tied down to poor- 
paying jobs. YOU DON’T HAVE TO. 
Remove the handicap by studying at 
home in your spare time. You can 
complete our 


High School Course 
In Two Years: 


Here is a thorough, simplified and complete 
High School training — prepared by leadin 
professors—and written so you can understan: 
every word. You can master this Course in 
spare time a. home within two years. Just use 
some of the hours you now waste. Fits you 
forcollege entrance. We guarantee that! We 
guide and coach you from the first lesson until 
you graduate and get your Diploma. A free 
and interesting; book will be sent on request. 


Taketen fullexamin- 
Take 10 Lessons ations. belore you 
ecide whether you 
At Our Expense are satisfied or not. 
If you are not you won’t be out onecent. We 
guarantee complete satisfaction. Let us send 
you proof of what our training has done for 
others. Check the Course you are interested 
in and mail the coupon. 
American School of Correspondence 
Dept.H-1642 Chicago, U.S.A. 



















Explain how I can qualif 
for the position check 





«..High School Graduate __ ..... Lawyer 

enn Electrical Engineer Business Manager 

«.blec. Light & Power Supt. ertified b. Accountant 

..«w Hydroelectric Engineer Accountant and Auditor 
Telephone Engineer .Bookkeeper 


...felegraph Engineer 
Wireless Operator 
....Arehitect 

.... Building Contractor 
coees Civil Engineer 

.... Structural Engineer 
....Mechanical Engineer 
...Shop Superintendent 
. Steam Engineer 

.. Draftsman and Desi coconuts 





School Branches 








Name ......29 





Address . 
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HERE'S A 
GooD ONE 
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SO MANY IMPORTANT BIRTHDAYS 
AND ONLY “TWENTY EIGHT DAYS 
THIS MONTH. NOT A MINUTE 





- WHERE FHE SCOUT ST00D 
— BME 


MMNUTE ACO 








Think and Grin 








EBRUARY—Twenty-eight days and 

three of them famous birthdays. Now 
what chance has old Scout Idle Five Min- 
utes. Enough said, Scouts. Just one 
minute to look over this column and then 
to busy times. Ready? Go! 


Winners for February 


Fred Arendt, New Jersey; J. Wilson Mix, 
Washington, D. C.; Robert S. Sams, Georgia; 
Scout Edward J. Graham, Connecticut; Isidor 
Robbins, New Jersey; Troop 15, Texas; Scout 
Frank J. Duline, New Jersey; Thomas J. Mar- 
nane, Jr., Idaho; Kenneth S. Roberts, New York; 
Francis H. Fingado, Colorado; Scout E. Gold- 
stein, New York; Scout William J. Wright, 
Virginia; Scout John W. Dixon, New Jersey; 
Leo Jacobs, Virginia; J. Caulfield, New York. 


It Am Not 
Teacher: Willie, why can’t you say “I ain’t 
going to the store?” ‘ 
Willie: Because ain’t ain’t good grammar. 
— * 


Good Turns 
A man named Stone and a man named Wood 
met on the street one day and began talking of 
current affairs. A pretty young yo wearing 
clothes of the latest style passed. Stone turned 
to Wood, and Wood turned to Stone, then both 


turned to rubber. 
* _ 


. 
That’s Why He Couldn’t 
Prof: Johnny, what is a vacuum? | 
Johnny: I’ve got it in my head, sir, but I 
just can’t explain it. 
* * * 
The Weigh to Do It 
Mrs. Mike: Mike this scale only goes up to 
250 and I weigh about 300. 
Mike: Well get on twice and add up the 
totals. 
* * * 
Not Doing Things By Halves 
Storekeeper: This new book on Signalling 
will do half of your work for you. 
Scout: Give me two. 
* * * 


All Hands On Deck 
Steward on Steamship: Your lunch will be 
up in a minute. 
Fritz (seasick): So will my breakfast. 
* . * 
A Live Wireless 
Jack: I have at last thought of a job I would 


Joe: And what is it? | 

Jack: Lineman in a wireless telegraph com- 
pany. 

* 7° * 
Playing Square 

Puzzle: Take five matches and without dam- 
aging them in any way make a square, using 
all the matches. 

Answer: Take one of the matches in your 
hand and use it to make a square with the. other 
four. 

* * . 
Overdose 


A sailor with a sore throat went to a physician 
who inquired if he ever tried gargling with salt- 
water. 

“Indeed I have,” responded the sailor, “Uve 
been torpedoed six times!” 

* * 
Artistic 

“Bill,” said the Scoutmaster, “how can you 
eat so much?” 

“T always was quite a hand at interior decora- 
ting,” replied Bill. 


He Should Have Cashed the Cash 
Mother: Bobbie, I have something nice to ‘tell 


you. 
. Bobbie: Aw, I know, brother’s home from 
college. 

Mother: Why, Bobbie, how did you guess it? 

Bobbie: I didn’t guess it, I know; my bank 
don’t rattle any more. 

* * * 
When It Is Wet 

First Class Scout: When is the best time to 
catch soft water? 

Tenderfoot: Don’t know. 

First Class Scout: When it’s raining hard, of 


course. 
Se Gy 


Then the Band Played 
First Class Scout: How do you define “black 
as your hat?” 
mart Tenderfoot: Darkness that may be felt. 
* * * 


A Scout Would Include Camping 
Teacher: Name the four seasons. 
Boy: Marble, top, kite and baseball. 

* o * 
Nothing to It 
Read the following sentence: 


Answer: Nothing after ‘all. 
* 


e «© 


Answered Fully 


Teacher: Johnny, name three words ending 
in “ous” and give the meaning. 
Johnny: Dangerous—full of danger; famous 
—full of fame; pious—full of pie. 
- * * 


Then There Was a Stamp-ede , 

A group of farmers crowded around the 
postofice window to get their mail, when one of 
them stalked up and shouted, “Any mail for Mike 
Howe?” The postmaster, a stranger in the com- 
munity, glared at him over the rims of his spec- 
tacles and shouted back, “No, not for your cow, 
nor for anybody else’s cow.” 

. * — 
Stop 

“A funny old man told this to me 

I fell in a snowdrift in June said he 

I went to a ball game out in the sea 

I saw a jelly fish float up in a tree 

I found some gum in a cup of tea 

I stirred my milk with a big brass key 

Iopened my door on my bended knee 

I beg your pardon for this said he 

But ’tis.true when told as it ought to be 

’Tis a puzzle in punctuation you see.” 

* * *& 
No Longer Down in the Mouth 
immy wanted his tooth after it had been 
pulled, so the dentist wrapped it up in paper and 
gave it to him. 

“But what are you going to do with it, Jimmy,” 
he asked. 

“I’m going to take it home, cram it full of 
sugar, and watch it ache.” 

* * * 


Unless He Were Scotch 
Tenderfoot: Pa, are trousers plural or sing- 


ar? 
Father: Well, if you have a pair I’d say that 
they were plural, but if you didn’t have a pair 
I’d call that singular. 
* * * 
If at First You Don’t Succeed 

Small boy (handing grocer two cents): “I 
want two cents’ worth a bananas.” 

“We have no bananas,” said the grocer, not 
wanting to monkey with two cents. 

“What’s them?” said the boy, pointing to a 
bunch of bananas. 

“Pineapples,” the grocer replied. 

“Well, gimme two cents’ worth of pineapples.” 
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Black Walnuts and 


Wireless 
(Continued from page 6) 
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slipping down through the irons and held 
by them close to the trunk of the tree on 
the opposite side from the ladder. At 
night it could be hoisted without danger. 
And it was at night, of course, that those 
treacherous messages of information or 
warning were sent to the enemy U-boats, 
for Middleton was less than twelve miles 
from the coast, and it would be a poor 
wireless which could not transmit ten or 
twenty times that distance. 

In spite of the cold, drenching rain that 
beat upon him, Stafford felt a glow of 
mingled anger and triumph at his dfs- 
covery. It seemed as if he could not reach 
the ground swiftly enough so eager was he 
to start rolling the ball which would end 
in the capture of this traitor and, possibly, 
of his confederates. In vastly less time 
than it had taken him to make the slow 
ascent he reached the bottom crotch and 
scrambled to the shed roof. Without wait- 
ing for McBride’s help, he hung by his 
hands and dropped. Then he tiptoed over 
to the house. 

“Micky!” he whispered, a thrill of ex- 
citement sounding even in his carefully 
lowered voice. “Micky! I’ve found it.” 


HERE was no answer. Surprised and 
puzzled, Stafford took a step or two 

more through the darkness and his out- 
stretched hand suddenly touched the casing 
of the door. 

“Micky!” he repeated, this time a little 
louder. “Where the dickens are you?” 

Still no answer came, and the boy turned 
away with a muttered exclamation of irri- 
tation. “He must have gone back to the 
others,” he thought angrily. “Funny thing 
for him to do, but of course that’s it.” 

Hastily circling the house, he groped his 
way to the point as nearly as he could 
where Benkard and Marshall had left the 
path. A backward glance showed him the 
dim light still burning in the corner room, 
and he called the boys’ names in a guarded 
but penetrating whisper. The response 
was instant, and in a moment they stood 
beside him. 

“Is Micky here?” asked Stafford quickly. 

“Why, no,” returned Marshall. “Isn’t he 
with you? I thought Pe 

“You haven’t seen him, then?” 

“Not since you two went off together.” 

Stafford stood. silent for a moment, fight- 
ing back the vague, persistent feeling of 
alarm which was stealing over him. There 
must be some simple explanation of Mc- 
Bride’s disappearance; but what was it? 
At any rate this new turn of things upset 
all his calculations. He had planned to 
hasten at once to Middleton and report 
his discovery so that the authorities might 
lose no time in coming out to capture the 
wireless spy. But that was impossible 
now. No matter what lay in the balance, 
he could not bring himself to leave this 
desolate place without finding out what 
had happened to his friend. He tried to 
think, but all the time that nagging sense 
of “anxiety and misgiving grew stronger. 
Suddenity his jaw squared and his chin 
went up. 
’ “Listen here, fellows,” he said abruptly. 
“You two will have to go back to town 
and bring help. I don’t know what’s hap- 
pened to Micky. He just seems to have 
disappeared. I left him by the back door 
while I climbed the tree, and when I came 
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Positive Forward Drive 


HE minute you press forward on the 

pedals you mobe forward with a 
MORROW. There is no lost motion— 
no hesitancy in taking hold. It responds 
instantly to your every wish. 


Strong and Sturdy 
All working parts unusually substantial. 
They will stand the hardest wear. 


Larger Braking Surface 


The braking “drum” inside the MORROW 
has a braking surface of 6 3-10 squareinches 
—much larger than in other brakes. Thus 
the MORROW has greater braking power. 


Bronze Brake Shoes 
Two metals of equal hardness will not grip 
properly in braking. For this reason the 
“ drum” in the MORROW has bronze brake 
shoes. Bronze, being softer than the hard 
steel inner surface of the hub, “takes hold” 
smoothly but firmly and surely 


Even Braking Power 

The “drum” of the MORROW expands 
equally from both ends, forced by four 
wedges. Thus the braking power is distrib- 
uted evenly and equally over the entire 
inner surface of the hub, eliminating twists 
and sideswing. No other brake has the 
braking power so evenly distributed. 


Coasts Without Friction 
The MORROW has more ball bearings than 
other brakes, so coasts more easily. 


Inspections and Tests 


Ninety-five separate inspections, followed 
by a rigorous final test of the completed 
brake are your guarantee of perfect service. 





The Wedges Do the Work 


: co 
= == 4 
WEDGES FORCED OUT WEDGES IN NEUTRAL UJ 
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Demand the Sturdy, Efficient, Dependable Morrow Coaster Brake on Your Next Bicycle 
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Where Woman’s Service Looms Large 


War gave woman her su- 
preme and glorious opportunity 
to enlarge her field of service. 
She won her share of the laurels 
for patriotic achievement. 


With exalted aim and unflag- 
ging zeal she figured in practi- 
cally every activity that made 
for victory and the relief of dis- 
tress. She plied the needles that 
fashioned comforts for our sol- 
diers. She ministered to the 
wounded. She labored unceas- 


ingly in canteen work. 


She has kept the wheels of 
industry going; tilling the soil; 
bending over bench and lathe. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


In counting house and chemical 
laboratory she has loaned her 
brains to the cause. 


In telephone service, also, a 
host of capable, loyal daughters 
of America still find expression 
for their ambition and ability. 
These girls are privileged to play 
an indispensable part in the na- 
tion’s welfare. They have in 
their keeping the myriad ave- 
nues of telephone communica- 
tion through which the nation’s 
industry is guided. 


The Bell System invites en- 
listment among its ranks of loyal 
operators. 


Universal Service 





One Policy 


NORTAIAND SKI 


OWN A PAIR OF THESE 
FAMOUS SKI 


AND ENJOY THE KING 
OF WINTER SPORTS 


Interesting Catalog of Ski, 
Toboggans and _ Accessories 
free. 

NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 
Hampden Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
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Carey Printing Co. 


10th Avenue and 36th Street 
New York 


Printers of BOYS’ LIFE 
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down he was gone. He may have only 
slipped off to take a snoop around the 
house, but we can’t all go and leave him, 
especially since there is a wireless up in 
that tree, and you know what kind of men 
would be running a thing like that these 
days. So Ill stop here and look around 
and you hustle back as quick as you can 
and get hold of somebody to come out 
here. You needn’t go all the way back to 
town if you can dig up two or three men 
at any of the farms along the road. But 
they’ve got to be men you can depend on. 
Get me?” 

“Y-y-yes,” stammered Benkard, his teeth 
chattering audibly. “B-b-but what about 
you?” ' 

“Don’t worry about that; Ill be all 
right. Now hustle, and for Pete’s sake 
don’t lose any time.” 

-Obediently they started off; then Mar- 
shall ran back. “I forgot,” he said hastily. 
“A little while ago we heard a car out on 
the road. It slowed down, and we couldn’t 
tell whether it stopped or whether the 
trees muffled the sound.” 

“A car,” repeated Stafford thoughtfully. 
“Humph! Of course it might be just a 
farmer’s jitney passing; it’s not really very 
late. Better be careful when you get out 
on the road, though. This guy must have 
someone or other to bring him news.” 


ARSHALL nodded and without fur- 
ther comment turned and vanished 

into the shadows. Listening intently, Staf- 
ford heard the faint rustle of their hurried 
passage through the bushes. Then silence 
fell—a silence utter and complete, and 
different, somehow, in its quality from the 
silence of even a few moments before. He 
was alone now—yet not alone. Somewhere 
in that desolate ruin of a house lurked 
mystery and danger. He felt it in every 
breath he drew, and it needed a distinct 
effort of will to force himself into action. 
But there was nothing else to do. He 
could not stop here; he must at once begin 
the search for his missing friend. Slowly 
he approached the house and circled it. 
At the back door he paused and whispered 
Micky’s. name. There was no answer, nor 





| did he, curiously, seem to expect one. He 


took a step or two forward, his eyes, by 
this time accustomed to the darknéss, 
sweeping the shadowy outlines of the house 
and shed. Then his foot struck something 
on the ground and, bending down, he 
picked up a stout stick which lay there in 
the tall grass. 

Micky’s stick! He knew the feel and 
heft of it, and a fresh wave of apprehen- 
sion swept over him. Why should Mick 
have left it here after carrying it with 
him all afternoon? 

And then, as he stood there motionless, 
his heart began to throb suffocatingly. A 
faint scraping sound had come to him and 
in another moment he realized that the door 
beside him was slowly, silently opening. 
(To be continued in the March Boys’ Lire) 


Boast from the Bronx 
HE site of a large and important In- 
dian village has recently been discov- 

ered in the Clason Point Section of The 

Bronx, which, according to experts who 

made the discovery, is believed to have 

existed from 1525 to 1625. In unearthing 
the village numerous Indian relics of those 
days were found. 

‘ Seventy Indian lodge sites were ut- 

earthed. These lodges contained hundreds 

of aboriginal implements, such as harpoons, 
fish-hooks, awls, arrowheads, bodkins, 


antlers, and carved cups of tortoise shell. 
Several hundred clay pipes were also found. 
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The J ump of a Forty-Five 


(Continued from page 9) 
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to pegs. Snake Loomer seemed to be 
doing all the talking, while he worked at 
something at his feet, and his mocking 
laugh made the hair tingle on Reddy’s 
neck. 

“How you like, eh?” he mocked. “Sheriff 
catch Snake Loomer, eh? I don’t tink! 
Me boss now. Snake Loomer good boss. 
How you like little snake, eh? Nice little 
rattlesnake. Tie fish-line to his tail, tie 
line to your wrist—ver’ nice, eh? You 
make move—good- bye sheriff. Bymebye 
you get dry. You want water, eh? You 
move—no? You can’t move. Sabe? Snake 
no need water. Snake plenty all right. 
Nice little snake in basket me keep for 
make fun. Now I put on line and picke’ 
out snake. I learn this from Shoshoni. 
My father fool white man. I’m Injun; 
Shoshoni Injun. Injun plenty smart, eh? 
Little snake heap mad, ’cause we have 
fun with him. He make you good com- 

any. Ha, ha, ha!” 

Reddy blinked rapidly as the scheme 
filtered into his mind. He had heard 
tales of Apache torture with a snake, and 
he shuddered as he pictured it in reality. 
Staked out to a rattlesnake! Facing the 
hot sun, afraid to move. The terrible tor- 
tures of thirst, delirium, movement, and 
then the deadly fangs of the snake. 

Reddy clenched his teeth, and his laugh- 
ing blue eyes drew down to mere slits. 
He slid his feet under him and stood up, 
gripping the big gun in both hands. 

Closer and closer he stepped until only 
about twenty feet separated him from 
Snake Loomer’s back. The perspiration 
stood in beads on his freckled face, and 
the angles of his jawbone stood out like 
little knobs of granite. Snake had been 
busy during Reddy’s advance, but now he 
arose to his feet. 

“Shall I shoot while he’s not looking?” 
Reddy asked himself, gripping the big 
gun, and setting his teeth for the shock. 
“No, not in the back. Three feet low— 
three feet low. What if this gun don’t go 
off? I’m a dead one if it don’t! He'll 
drop me! It will go off—it must. Three 
feet low.” 

He aimed for the top of Snake’s boots, 
steadied the gun like a rock, and then: 

“Snake!” he yelped. 


E was looking at those boot tops, and 

as the boots turned he pulled the trig- 
ger. The big gun roared and almost tore 
itself out of Reddy’s bruised and tired 
hands. 

A gust of smoke blew into his face, 
almost choking him, and, instinctively, he 
threw himself forward and sideways, try- 
ing to cock the gun. Then he looked. 

He saw the soles of a pair of high- 
heeled boots pointing towards him and an 
outflung hand clenched a_pearl-handled 
gun. Snake was down. Reddy blinked 
at the sun and rose to his feet. He 
stepped cautiously over and gazed down 
at Snake Loomer and then at the sheriff, 
who was looking at him in wide-eyed 
wonder. A knife gleamed under Snake’s 
arm, and Reddy, without a word, picked 
it up and cut the sheriff's bonds. 

One side of the sheriff's head was 
bathed in gore, where a bullet had cut a 
furrow from above his eye and around 
over his ear. He sat up and stared at 
the body of Snake Loomer and then back 
at Reddy. 
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“Honest, is that you, Reddy ?” 

“I—I think so,” faltered Reddy, and 
just then a gasp burst from Snake 
Loomer’s mouth. Reddy leaped forward 
and pressed the muzzle of his gun to 
Snake’s forehead, and the half-breed’s 
eyes opened only to gaze into the noses 
of heavy lead bullets. He blinked swiftly 
but made no move. 


fg sheriff staggered to his feet, drag- 
ging a pair of handcuffs from his pock- 
et. He kicked an Indian basket, which rolled 
several feet away. The cover came off 
and a bewildered rattlesnake wriggled off 
into the rocks, with a piece of fish-line 
looped to its tail. 

The sheriff yanked Snake over on his 
back and ironed his hands from behind. 
Just then a noise caused them to turn, and 
there stood Miguel, wavering on uncertain 
feet, as he nursed a bloody shoulder and 
grinned with pain. 

“Too high, Sefior,” 
ing at the shoulder. 
up some, but she don’t keel. 
must have got knock out complete. 
Loomer, eh?” 

The sheriff nodded and: turned Snake 
over on his back. There was no sign of 
blood on his face or body. 

“Where you get hit?” asked the sheriff, 
but Snake only stared blankly and shook 
his head. Suddenly the sheriff leaned for- 
ward and examined Snake’s waist line. 
He wore crossed belts, one of them fast- 
ened with an old brass army buckle. The 
sheriff looked up at Reddy, with a grin, 
and asked: “Where did you aim to hit 
him, Reddy?” 

Reddy cleared his throat and patted 
the gun: “Know what I teld you about 
shooting them coyotes? Held three feet 
under and got three in a row. Well, I 
aimed for Snake Loomer’s boot tops— 
that’s what I done—betcha!” 

“Then God bless the coyotes that gave 
you a chance to prove the jump of a .45, 
Reddy, ‘cause it sure gives the law a 
chance to deal with Snake Loomer. Your 
bullet hit him square in that brass buckle 
and knocked all the wind out of him.” 

Reddy nodded and gazed back at the 
top of the cliff. High on the. top, sil- 
houetted against the sky, stood a tiny 
burro. The sheriff dropped his hand on 
Reddy’s shoulder and seemed to draw the 
boy nearer to him: “Reddy,” he said, 
thickly, “I apologize for what" T said about 
Julius being slow. He’s the fastest thing 
I ever saw.’ 

“You’re welcome,” said Reddy. “He’s 
fast, all right. Fast to that rock he’s 
standing on.’ 

The sheriff yanked snake Loomer to his 
feet, and the half-breed tried to grin 
defiantly, but it was a failure. 

“T’ree gun man—me.”*he grunted. 

“Aw-w-w, shut up!” shrilled Reddy. 
“You three gun men make me tired.” 

“Si,” nodded Miguel, flinching from a 
twinge in his shoulder, “Si, Reddy. Three 
gun man no use against one gun kid what 
shoot three feet low.” 

And Snake Loomer, contrary to all pre- 
dictions, went to jail intact. 


he explained, point- 
“Maybe she bus’ me 
Sabe? I 
Snake 





Watch for the next Reddy Brant story. 
It’s a corker. 








Learn Drafting 


Employers everywhere are looking for skilled 
draftsmen. They are offering good salaries to 
start with splendid chances for advancement. 


Drafting offers exceptional opportunities to a 
young man because drafting itself not only com- 
mands good pay, but it is the first step toward 
success in Mechanical or Structural Engineering 
or Architecture. And drafting is just the kind of 
work a boy likes to do. There is an easy delightful 
way in which you can learn right at home in spare 
time. For 27 years the International Correspond- 
ence Schools have been giving boys just the train- 
ing they need for success in Drafting and more 
than 200 other subjects. Thousands of boys have 
stepped into good positions through I. C.S. help, 
but never were opportunities so great as now. 

Let the I. C.S. help you. Choose the work you 
like best in the coupon, then mark and mail it. 
This doesn’t obligate you in the least and will bring 
you information that may start you on a success- 
fulcareer. This is your chance. Don’t let it slip 
by. Mark and mail this coupon now. 


ee ee ee ee TEAR OUT HERE = oe 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 8572, 
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Is nished by us, Any boy can build _tis 

ar very cheap. ni 
Record 26 cents for blue prints and 
Of This e price list of parts showing how 


to build this speedy little car. 
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Why it T so Good? 
h Does it Taste so Good: 
HY does Beech-Nut Peanut Butter spread on bread, crackers or toast, go 
right to the ‘‘spot’” when you are hungry? 
Answer: For the same reason that roasted peanuts, fresh from the peanut man, 
always taste so good that you can’t stop eating until you have finished the bag. 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter is just fresh roasted peanuts—ground into butter —a 
smooth creamy buttes, free from grit or any bitter taste. It’s good for you, too. 
Ask your mother to get a jar today, but be sure it’s Beech-Nut brand—the kind 
that always tastes so good. 
CoMPANY, CANAJOHARIE, NEW YORK 
**Foods of Finest Flavor’’ 


Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
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OORANG AIREDALE 
TERRIERS Jeffery’s #254. Canoe Glue 
The 20th Century BEST FILLER FOR CANVAS 


All-Round Dogs 
Choice Stock For Sale 
OORANG KENNELS 


The Largest Breeders 
of Airedale Terriers 
tn the World 


or leak in boat or cance 

PR i PH FN, It is as val- 
uable to a canoeist as a r kit toa 
bicyclist or cutenpcnities. it 8 @ Jonanie- 
on-the- article t no tman 
shou without. up 
nor in the can, but will be 
f equally ready for use in ten yeats. 

as today. Friction top emergency cans, each: by mail 40c 
Can 47c, Send for Bkits., ““Marine Glue What To Use and How 

















To Use Tt How To Make Your Boat Leakproof.’’ At all 
*. Sporting Goods Houses. 
Dept. G, La Rue, Ohia L. W. FERDINAND & CO., 152 Kneeland St,, Beston, Mass., U. S.A. 













er Mail us 15¢ with any size film for development and LEARN WATCHWORK, JEWELRYWORK, ENGRAVING 
6 velvet prints. Or send 6 negatives any size and A fine trade commanding good salary and your services 
15c for 6 prints. Prompt service. Roanoke Photo® always in demand. We also teach Optics, Lens Grinding 
Finishing Co., 257 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. and fine Instrument Repair. Address Horological Dept. 











The Golden Mace 
of N’tanga 


(Continued from page 12) 
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he had registered a hit. It stopped the 
oncoming rush. In their awe of the gun, 
which they believed to be magic, the blacks 
stopped and consulted among themselves, 
Presently they began to bawl out some- 
thing that Bud could not understand, but, 
judging from the tone that they had some 
complaint against his party and were in- 
viting him to palaver the matter, yelled 
down to Sam to come up the bank and 
interpret. Sam, however, either affected 
not to hear or was too intent on getting 
the Fussy off. His guttural voice floated 
up to Bud as he bawled orders. 

“Pull on dat capstan, niggahs! Pull, yo’ 
lubbers! * * * She’s a-mobing, she’s a mob- 
ing!” he yelled joyfully. “Pull, niggahs! 
Jumpin’ Jeoshuphat! she MOVES! Oh, 
Masser Bud, come down. Neber mind 
dem bushmen !” 

Bud doubled headlong down the bank 
and sprang over the gunwale just as the 
Fussy skidded off the clay and shot under 
the pull on the anchor and the furious 
churning of the screw to deep water. Sam 


the cable with a fire hatchet, grabbed the 
men from the canoe by their woolly mops 
as the launch sped by, and headed down 
river, followed by a flight of arrows that 
zipped into the woodwork. 


§ po shrieks of the disappointed A fri- 
cans died away in the distance. Sam 
bolted himself in the engine room and 
when he reappeared he had changed back 
to trousers and had locked his trunk. John 


gpg [took him sternly to task. 


“Cole, you have been up to mischief. I 
shall report everything to my father when 
we reach the trading station.” 

Sam looked him blandly in the face. 

“IT ain’t done nothin’,. sah. Dat’s jus’ 

de way wid dem bushmen. One moment 
dey is friendly es a lost dog an’ nex’ mo- 
ment they gits someping in dere heads and 
goes crazy.” 
' John saw there was no use in arguing, 
so he kept close watch on the rascal and, 
when they reached the trading station, saw 
him grab his tin trunk and hurry to his 
hut. He and Bud swung over to the rub- 
ber shed, where they saw Captain Hawkes, 
to whom they reported the whole occur- 
rence from the moment of Bud’s dis- 
covery of the hammering in the engine- 
room. 

Captain Hawkes set out at once for 
Cole’s hut with face sternly set. 

“We must take a look into that trunk 
before he has time to smuggle the Golden 
Mace of N’Tanga out of the compound,” 


B he said. 


“The golden mace!” cried John. 
“But, sir,” protested Bud, “we saw him 




















L, Peoria, Ill., for one of our latest catalogues, 


hand it back to the king.” 

“Oh, no, you didn’t, Bud,” laughed his 
uncle. “What you saw him hand back was 
a duplicate that he hid under his burnoose. 
It was probably made of brass filing, stolen 
from the machine-shop, melted and ham- 
mered into the shape of the mace, and 
adorned with pieces of the quinine bottle 
which he had ground out into the shape of 
rubies, just as he must have used white 
glass for the diamond at the end of the 
mace.” 

By this time they had reached Cole’s 
hut, which the captain entered without 
knocking, Bud and John close behind. 
(Concluded on page 88) 
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“To Get Most Money For Your Furs, 
My Boy, Ship Them to Taylor!” 


’VE shipped to Taylor for over forty years, 

lad, and they’ve always paid me more than 

I could have gotten anywhere else. I doall my 
business with Taylor!’’ 

That isa common experience among our old 

trappers. They have tried Taylor and found that 

not only do they get their money at once but also 


See That Your 
Tag Is Marked 


(lor 





that they get most/ Taylor has been i in. business 
49 years and has become ‘“‘ America’s Greatest Fur 
House.’’ Thisimmense size has been won by /air 
dealing. ‘Taylor has graded every pelt to its 
highest possible standard. Old trappers keep on 
shipping to Taylor. Andnewonesbegin. The way 
for you to get highest prices is to ship to Taylor. 


And Ship Your 
Bundle Today! 


‘4 


Your Check Goes Our system 

or promp 
toYou Immediately paelll tor yy = 
the most perfect ever devised. You 
get your money at once. The moment 
your furs come in, they are graded, 
and your check is sent immediately. 
You run no risk. Two of the strong- 
est St. Louis banks and over a million 
trappers vouch for us. 


Big Steady Profitsin Taylor 
Trapping for Taylor 4LWAYS 


needsfurs. 
If you’re not trapping now, begin at 
once. It offers more than big profits, 
too; in it you will find health and fun, 


F.C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 
International Fur Exchange 
225 Fur Exchange Building 
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no danger and lots of excitement. 
And with wool so scarce this year 
and furs so necessary, it is a patriotic 
form of money-making. Trap for 
Taylor. 


Ship Your Furs Today—Send 
Coupon Later if You Have To 


Ship at once while prices are so 
high. This is the high price period 
ofthe year. Tag your furs to Taylor 
immediately~all you have collected. 
And if you need any of our literature 
check items you want and send cou- 
pontous. We will reply promptly. 


But ship to Taylor today. - 


St. Louis, Mo. 


3814) 












| ¥-C.FAs = Gentlemen: Send me 
225, Far Exchap e es, free your literature on 
Louis, Mo. subjects marked below: 
~ ing T: 
Ok ay ine if 0 Fur wos Fame All "you nced— 
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underwaists, 


No 


silly wais 
tight belts or binding 
round garters. You want 


KAZOO 


REG.U.s PAT. OFF 


A Support fr Pants 270 Hose 
Ages 4 to18 


OLLICKING, 
red-blooded boys 
demand KAZoo for the 
trouble it saves in dress- 
ing and comfort it 
lends to the game. 
The straight-shouldered pos- 
ture that goes with Kazoo 
results from the exclusive 
non-elastic underarm feature. 
The staunch, light 
webbing “gives” easily 
every move of muscle 
limb. 


At Boys’ Clothing and Furnishing 
Depts., or write us. 75c and $1.00 


(In Canada 20 cents more) 
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Send for our “‘reason why” 


booklet7, **For Real Boys” 


HARRIS SUSPENDER CO. 


694 Broadway at 4th Street, New York 
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Given 


$20 
U ULELE Hawaiian Guitar, Violin, Man- 


dolin, Guitar, Cornet or Banjo 
Wonderful new system of teaching note masic by mail. ‘To first 
pupils in each locality, we'll give a $20 superb Violin. Mandolin, 
Ukvlele, Guitar, Hawaiian Guitar, Cornet or Banjo absolutely free. 
Very small charge for lessons onlyexpense. We guarantee success 
or no charge. Complete outfit free. Write at,once—no obligation. 


SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Dept. ,-, CHICAGO, ILL, 
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(Continued from page 36) 

es was down on his knees over his 

open trunk, his eyes almost popping 
from his head in worship of—the cousins 
could hardly believe the evidence of their 
eyes, but there was the mace. So lost was 
Sam in adoration and in his dream of six 
wives working for him whilst ‘the played 
“gen’man” that he was not aware of their 
presence until Captain Hawkes bent and 
seized the mace. Sam clutched at his 
treasure with both hands, his eyes follow- 
ing it upwards until they saw the captain, 
when his jaws fell apart in astonishment. 
He lumbered to his feet. 

“You rascal, Cole,” admonished Captain 
Hawkes. “I trusted you with an impor- 
tant mission and you stole the Golden 
Mace of N’Tanga. You must have made a 
mighty poor duplicate, too, for it is evi- 
dent that the substitution was discovered 
shortly after you left the king’s house,” 
he said, examining the mace in his hands 
curiously. 

Something about it seemed to interest 
him greatly. The lads saw him look alter- 
nately from it to Cole, whilst about his 
mouth played a smile, as if he had a greate 
joke on Sam. 

“Oh, Sam, Sam,” he said, laughing. 
“These supposed rubies of great price are 
nothing but polished quartz, whilst the 
supposed diamond is a broken bead, such 
as the traders in bygone days used to 
barter to the natives for their ivory. As 
for the gold—” He began to cut into the 
metal with his pocket knife. An expres- 
sion of surprise spread over his face. 
“Great Scott,” he exclaimed, “this is tin. 
There must be tin around N’Tanga, and 
tin is selling at seven hundred dollars a 
ton.” 

“Ya-as, Cap’n; ya-as, Cap’n,” said Sam. 
“I done knowed it was tin, sah. I done 
‘lowed you'd be mighty glad.” 

“Sam, you’re a liar. All you thought of 
was rubies and diamonds and gold and 
playing gen’man all the rest of your life. 
But since your foolishness brought us such 
luck I'll forgive you. Go down to the 
Fussy and get up steam. We’re going to 
N’Tanga to give back the sacred mace, 
recover that anchor and fix up things with 
the sariki so that he'll give me a mining 
concession.” 

“Ya-as, Cap’n sah; I guess you _ iss 
right, sah,” muttered Sam, and waddled 
down to the Fussy so disconsolately that 
the cousins could not help being sorry for 
him. 








Another African story by Thomas 8. 
Miller will appear in a future issue. 
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Photographic Con- | 
test Rules | 


RI C22 


These instructions must be followed; other- 
wise pictures will not be considered or re- 
turned. 

1. Pictures must be related to scouting. 

2. Photographs for any contest must reach 
the Editor at least two months in advance of 
the date of publication. 

3. Name and address of sender should be 
written on back of picture. Pictures without | 
names will not be considered. Do not send 
letters. Do not send negatives. 

4. Pictures will not be returned unless a 
stamped addressed envelope or folder is en- 
closed. 

(Photographs accepted and published become | 
the pomeety of BOYS’ LIFE.) 

Subjects tor future contests: 


March—Winter Fun. 





April—Spring Hikes. 
May—Camping. 
June—Cruising. 
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Cquipment 


OF EVERY KIND AND 
DESCRIPTION. 











WEAR RESISTING 
SCHOOL CLOTHING 
FOR BOYS © ALSO 
HATS, SHOES AND 
FURNISHINGS.™S5 


AN iemen 


Souaaadan, Cornur 
THE: SERVICE: STORE. 
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op 
on that Cough 


Stop your cough before it stops you! Save 


needless doctor bills. | . . 
You can stop the incipient cold and the 


heavy, rasping cough with 


UGH. Mie. 








They taste good—they are good 
for the whole family, from the baby 
up. For seventeen years, millions 
of were have been proving it. Get 
them any where from coast to coast. 
Good for the Throat— 
Bad for the Cough. 


DEAN MEDICINE CoO. 








Milwaukee, Wis. 
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; The Mystery Ship 
(Continued from page 21) 
glanced over his shoulder. The transport 
was only a bundred yards astern, headed 
to pass him to port. There was nothing to 
indicate that her lookouts had discovered 
that white, ominous streak which, if it 
reached her, meant death to every man 
aboard. 
He looked for an officer. There was 
none in sight save those who lay with 
glassy, upturned eyes or writhed in pools 
of blood. 
Blocking the wheel with his knee, he 
reached the signal box with his good hand 
and rang for fuil speed astern. The en- 
gine stopped—the n, grinding and jarring, 
ihe propeller reversed and brought the 
schooner to a standstill. 
As she gathered sternway he looked 
anxiously at that sinister streak of foam. 
A smile lit his face as he saw that the 
Mystery Ship would intercept it. 
Locking the wheel, he started for the : 
after gun.- Its silence mez é . P 
after gun... Its silence meant, he knew, that | The Davis-Made trade-mark shown above, is a 
As he passed the capstan he seized the reminder, and a pledge, of QUALITY. 
lead-covered code book and tossed it over- Fs Dayton Bicycles bear this exceptional service, the 
board. “They won't get that, anyhow,” he trade-mark. They deserveit. Dayton has justified its high 
muttered. In the warzonesofFrance reputation. The Dayton 
Striding over his prostrate shipmates he (responding to Uncle Sam’s__ Bicycle is ready to serve 
reached the gun. The breech was open, a call) or wherever and when- you. Write for our catalog 
fresh shell inside. He slammed it shut, y ever there is a desire for B-6. It will be sent gladly. 
{ whirled the gun to starboard and took a F 
quick sight down that seething, straight Cycle Dept., THB DAVIS SEWING MACHINE CO., Dayton, Ohig 
, white line of foam, now but a dozen 
4 fathoms from the schooner’s side. Dimly 
in the distance he could see the submarine, 
officers on deck straining their eyes to see 
the transport go down. 
wail “You devils—take that!” he shouted, as 
he fired. 
The boom of his gun was lost in a roar 
and crash as the torpedo buried itself in 
his ship. The deck heaved, the masts 
rocked, the air was full of flying splinters, 
twisted cordage, hurtling masses of shape- 
less wreckage. <A black, choking mist filled 
his eyes and he was swept into a horrible, 
lightning-shot maelstrom of destruction. 
OMING out of a terrible dream in 
which through long, dark hours he was 
buffeted and bruised, burned and torn and 
tortured, Jack Foster looked dazedly about 
in an attempt to get his bearings. A 
white-clad, business-like orderly came 
: around the corner of the three-decked tier 
; of cots where he occupied the ground floor. 
; Jack stopped him with a bandaged hand. 
“Where did I light?” he asked. 
: “Somewhere in the Mediterranean—we The Dayton Military Model 
; didn’t mark the exact spot,” replied the in service in France 
1] ' orderly with a grin. Then he added, 
’ “Don’t suppose you know you've been 
ss : asleep here on the transport two weeks,” - 
he ' he said at last. 
i “Seems like two years,” sighed Jack. Send for Our New Catalog J-28 
: “Don’t suppose you know Congress - for a copy NOW 
voted you a medal, to be made of a piece en” aS Se 
i of that submarine either, do you!” — pa we 
a “What!” exclaimed Jack, “how did—” clear language all about 
“Now don’t get excited—you’re not go- They are fast and made to last; 
: ing to get it.” T ‘he orderly laid a nae Ff | =e seleonene and fo ome y Am ay = 
: ing hand upon his patient, who seemed Fe hie + ee add speed and value to his b cle, 
about to jump out of his bunk. Electric Call Belle, oat. Giferent styles, all with distinctive 
“Not going to get it! Why not, if Con- cal Batteries, Motor Boat Road Racer. cer.~-82.50 to $5.00. 
gress ordered it!’ demanded Jack. Horns, Electrically Heat. Dema Relies ed fot MO tg 
The orderly grinned maliciously, then Connectors, Switches, a2 Sas canmiaet t Write us Ht your deal i 
replied: “They changed their vote when od -OC D-P-Hartis Héw.& Mi. Co. 24- -26 Murray St.,N.Y ios 
they found out all the facts. It takes an Ignition Supplies, etc. ; 
ounce of metal to make a medal and there MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL SUPPLY Pg yd _[Ne. : F Last 
wasn’t that much left of the little tin 17 "Park, Place p gvels Sw ee 
whale—you hit the magazine.” sien ste as: enone 
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Play safe! Every time you see a scout coughing—Keep away 
from him. Coughing is unnecessary. S-B Cough Drops relieve 


it. They often save you from a cold or sore throat. 


Pure. No drugs. You can eat them like candy. 


Drop that Cough 


SMITH BROTHERS of Poughkeepsie } 
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The brake that stands 
the test of /7mre and 
hdtd Usage. Put 
this brake on your 
bicycle and you will 
be well pleased with 
the service Aiven. 


Send for Circulars and Souvenir 
BUFFALO METAL GOODS CO. 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 























RAINING 
4 on Lake Champlain N. Y. Anon 
1919 POST-WAR COURSES 1919 


Technical — Academic 
COLLEGE ENTRANCE AND MAKE-UP STUDIES 

M4 Eight weeks. Opens July 1. Closes August 28. Maintenance and Train- 
A Summer Vacation Camp ing including technical course, $350. Military discipline and oa 
mental instruction preparatory to vocational careers in the reconstruction work of post-war times will be a leading 
feature of the camp. 

ARTILLERY INFANTRY CAVALRY NAVAL 
Engineering Aviation Motor Mechanics Wireless 

Motion Pictures showing the training activities of more than 800 enrolled in the two 1918 camps will be exhibited 
daily at 9 E. 45th Street, New York City. Complete line of standard text books on military science and vocational 
training. For details address Quartermaster, 9 E. 45th Street, New York City 
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for indoor woodwork, but that it will not 
last outdoors. 


The Boy Scout Council-Fire Bench 

S made of slabs or puncreons. The legs 

of the bench are cut from the slab, 
Figs. 7 and 9, by first finding the center 
and drawing a line through it, as shown 
in the diagrams by the dotted lines. The 
dotted lines in Figs. 7 and 9 show where 
to saw the wood and also where to bore 
holes in the wood. The holes are for the 
ends of the brace underneath the bench, 
Fig. 5. After the brace is fitted snugly 
into the two holes a place is marked 
just outside and close against the legs 


|of the bench. The brace is then 


removed and holes are bored through 
it at the points marked. When the brace 
is replaced pegs are driven through these 
holes which secure it and the legs; then 
the slab, Fig. 6, is placed upon the top of 


| the legs and fitted in place by first mark- 





ing where the legs rest against the top slab 
and then cutting a slot in the curve of the 
top slab, Fig. 8, to fit the top of the legs, 
and next fastening them in place by 
wooden pegs driven through holes bored 
for that purpose down through the top of 
the bench into the legs. These pegs should 
be of oak or some hard wood. A properly 


made council fire bench will stand even F 


the rough-house play of a bunch of boys, 
which means that it will last, practically, 
forever. 


THE SCOUTMASTER’S SETTEE 

S made in the same manner, or rather 

on the same plan, as the council fire 
bench and the scout table. It is shown in 
Fig. 10. Besides the rungs, L L, to the 
legs of the settee, there are arms, H H, 
which are fastened with a “doll,” or peg, 
at the back end and with an offset notch, 
Fig. 11, at the front end. The end of the 
arm facing the front is then rounded off, 
as in Fig. 11, so that there will be no 
sharp edges. 


THE FRAME 

ROUND the four legs of the settee is 
i nailed the frame E, D, F, C, Fig. 10, 
The pole, G, has its ends so cut, Fig. 12, 
that they will slip through holes cut for 
that purpose in the rungs, L and L. The 
brace or pole, G G, is then secured in place, 
Fig. 10, by driving the pegs M, Fig. 12, 
through the holes made for that purpose 
in the brace, G. These pegs fit snugly 
against the rungs. 

The rungs are fastened to the legs by 
having their ends, pointed like pegs, driven 
into holes made for the purpose in the 
legs, A, of the settee. The back of the 
settee is made by nailing two slabs or two 
boards to the high posts, as shown by Fig. 
10, B B. 


THE SEAT 

S made of slabs or puncheons. The legs 

closely together over the framework, 
Fig. 10, and sawing off the ends flush with 
the framework. You will note that there 
are two blocks, A and A, shown in the 
diagram, Fig. 10; there are, also, two other 
blocks, not shown in the diagram because 
they are hidden by the front posts, to 
which the seat, at the ends of the settee, is 
nailed. Barrel stave seats may be made by 
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nailing staves on the frame, as shown in 
Fig. 13, and then sawing the ends off flush 
with the framework of the settee. This 
will make a springy seat. 


THE SCOUT TABLE 


HE legs are supposed to be made of 

birch; other wood will answer if you 
cannot get birch. Fig. 14 shows the frame- 
work of the table. The four legs are 
sawed off exactly the same length and 
nailed fast inside a rectangular frame, then 
the brace is put through a hole made in 
the rungs at the ends of the table and 
fastened in place with pegs, as already 
described in the council fire bench. 

To make the holes use an auger and 
bore through the center of the log, Fig. 15, 
then take a chisel and gradually enlarge 
the hole until it is shaped like the one 
shown in the rung, Fig. 16, by the dotted 
lines. You will see by this diagram and 
by the dotted lines in Fig. 15 that the ho-e 
is big at one end and small at the other, 
like the old riddle of the Liberty Bell, or 
may be it was a churn: 


Big at the bottom, 
Small at the top, 
A thing in the middle 
Goes whip-o-ty whop. 


But in this case the thing in the middle 
must not move but must fit tight. The 
brace board, or the brace pole, Fig. 16, is 
cut with a triangular point so as to fit the 
hole made in the rung of the table, Fig. 16, 
and the brace board or the brace pole is 
then held in position by pegs driven 
through holes bored in the ends of the 
board snug up against the rungs, as shown 
by Figs. 14 and 17. 


THE TOP OF THE TABLE 


AN be made of rough boards or 
smoothly dressed lumber or of some 
hard wood like cherry; the latter may be 
polished to any degree by rubbing it first 
with a mixture of beeswax and turpentine | 
and then polishing it off with blocks of 
wood covered with pieces of flannel, Fig. 17. 
Melt beeswax in a can on the stove or over 
a fire, take it away from the fire a safe 
distance, pour the turpentine on the hot 
beeswax and stir it together by means of a 
stick, then use this to polish the table top 
and give it what is known as a “dull finish.” 
Because this furniture is rustic is no 
reason for its being crudely made. Rustic 
furniture should be as neatly made as any 
other sort. This can be done by making 





the joints neat, even and well fitted, trim- 
ming off the exposed ends of the sticks so | 
that the surface will be smooth, and, where 
pegs are used, so shaping them that they 
will fit snugly without splitting the wood 
or marring the effect by being themselves 
ill-shaped. In other words, the whole 
thing should exemplify good scoutcraft. | 

Some of the neatest furniture that I} 
ever saw was made with no other tools 
than an axe and a knife, the blade of which 
was made out of a piece of barrel hoop, 
tempered and sharpened for the purpose. 


In a little log shack in the northern | 


wilderness of the Quebec country, miles 
and miles from either wagon or railroads, 
I saw rocking chairs made by hand by an 
Indian who had never seen a carpenter’s 
chest of tools. He had made all the tools 
that he used except his axe. The rocking 
chairs were trim, shapely, and better made 
than any we can buy in the stores. So go 
to it, you fellows, and turn out some jim- | 
dandy furniture in which you may take | 
pride. 
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The Boy Explorer 
of Today 


The delights and profits of exploring are every day more possi- 
ble to the boy who rides a New Departure equipped bicycle 
than they were to the men of only a few years ago. 


The trail of William H. Seward 

led from the farthest North to the Na- 

tion’s Capitol. His mission —to secure 
ka for the United States. 


How much the pioneer explorers of the earlier days would have 
given for a bicycle equipped with this same 





“‘The Brake that Brought the Bike Back’? 


The woods, hills, dales, fields and streams are easily reached for hunting or 


trapping on this steady, sturdy steed — no fatigue, no time lost—the tingle 
of red-blooded alertness is building health for him all the while. 


This handsome little device in the rear wheel makes the miles short, doubles 
the fun of the ride—gives instant control of speed and makes all roads safe, 


Be sure your bicycle has a New Departure Coaster Brake —the brake that 
brought the bike back. 


THE NEW DEPARTURE MFG. CO., BRISTOL, CONN. 














SCOUTS—Let Me Train YOUIn 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF 


AVI ION 


LET ME TRAIN YOU for some of the big posi- 
tions that pay big wages; positions that are go- 
wming begging right now because there are not 
Wmenough trained men to fill them. I know the 

game for I have been flying for years. My ad- 
pm vice to you is to decide right now to take a 


Home Course in Aviation .------------------------ 


, 

in your spare time. Send today for our , Fill Out This Coupon and Mall 

6 + sate > 2 oday 
BOOK, The Science of Aviation / Capt. George F. Campbell, Chief 
I will gladly give it to you free of cost and also , Instructor, NATIONAL AERO IN- 
write you a personal letter telling some IN- ,/ STITUTE, Dept. 1072. Morton 

SIDE facts about this great industry. You'll ,/ _Building, Chicago, Il. 
want to get right in. Address as follows: ’ Dear Sir: Please send me without ob- 
/ ligation, copy of ‘‘The Science of Avia- 


Two Airplane Concerns 
agree to take every one 
students 

















course for the big pay- 
ing positions of Me- 
chanics, Inspectors, As- 
semblers, Engineers, etc, 
You Can Qualify! 












¢ tion,’ also particulars of Mail Course in 
Capt. Geo. F. Campbell / the Principles of Aviation. 
¢ 


Captain George Frederick 
Campbell,, Formerly Third 


Ace of the Royal Flying Chief Instructor PFO ain ka cie ve (eebekd sh5cs dcdeanctacebace . 
Corps. Chief Instructor of NATIONAL AERO INSTITUTE. ~« 
National Aero Institute. Dept. 1072, Morton Bidg., Chicago, II.’ Address .........ssesesecesecccccscssececes 

















AUTO-WHEEL 


ALK about strength and speed! Why, 
fellows, the Auto-Wheel Coaster and 

he Auto-Wheel Convertible Roadster are 
ihe strongest and speediest wagons built. 
To prove it, just ask any boy who owns 
an Auto-Wheel. 
The Auto-Wheel is the original, though widely 
imitated, coaster. It has real roller bearings, 
oval spokes, steel tires and axles, and all the 
features of a racer. 

Organize a Ceaster Club 
It’s great fun. Each member receives a cap 
and the captain a special cap. Write for booklet 
telling how to organize a branch. 

Get a Free Felt Pennant 
Send us the names of 3 coaster wagon dealers, mention- 
ing which one = s the Auto-Wheel, and we'll send 
you a beautiful Felt Pennant FRED; also the Auto- 
Wheel booklet, 

BUFFALO SLED COMPANY 
131 Schenck St. N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 

(In Canada: Preston, Ont.) 





except hascon- 
vertible sides. 








Build a model of this Curtiss Military 
Tractor Used in the U. S. Army 





and Fly 
Model War Aeroplanes 


and learn the principles of Aviation. We furnish 
accurate “IDEAL’ cale Drawings and Building 
and Flying Instructions that show how to build 
foot models of War-famous Aeroplanes that will 
look and fiy just like real man-carrying machines. 
Send for DRAWINGS and INSTRUCTIONS Right Away 
Qertics piitary Tractor 25 Wright Biplane 

| ‘Honepiane Cc Curtiss Flying Boat 
Taube Monoplane Each Cecil Peoli Racer 
Send Se for our Aeroplane Catalogue about Model 

Aeroplanes and Supplies. one Free. 


IDEAL AEROPLANE & SUPPLY CO., Warren St. and West Broadway, New York 
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What’s Going On 


(Continued from page 8v) 
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the War = the Revolution. And there, on 
et 2 , 1871, the victorious Prussians 
wrested from France the treaty of peace 
which cost France Alsace-Lorraine and 
$1,000,000,000. The exultant Germans had 
crowned Wilhelm II, King of Prussia, as 
Emperor of Germany in the same hall just 
twelve days before. In that same palace 
will be held the great Peace Conference in 
which our country, the first successful self- 
governing republic the world has seen, may 
have a leading part. 


RUSH UP ON YOUR ARCHERY. 

Reports credit the chief surgeon of the 
San Francisco Emergency Hospital, Dr. 
Saxton Pope, with having recently dislodged 
a full-grown black bear from an old tree by 
means of a bow and arrow, and then meet- 
ing the savage onslaught of the wounded 
bear and killing it by several well-placed 
arrows. Dr. Pope, it is said, has made a 
fad of archery for over five years, and his 
exploit shows that this is a real sports- 
man’s sport. 


OTHING IS PERFECT YET. The 

big incentive to hard study and hard 
work is the room for improvement in about 
every known method or means for doing 
things. Just when everyone was expecting 
wireless to supplant telephone and tele- 
graph, along comes a marvelous new-inven- 
tion, long under experiment, by which five 
telephone conversations can be carried on 
at one and the same time over a single 
pair of wires, each completely independent 
of the others; or forty simultaneous tele- 
graph messages may be sent on that pair 
of wires, or some telephoning and some 
telegraphing can take place at the same 
time on the same set of wires. It is going 
to take time to adjust the new apparatus 
to the country’s vast system of telephone 
and telegraph wires, of course, but pres- 
ently the vastly improved facilities will be 
the ordinary thing. All of which is set 
down here to encourage every fellow to 
believe in himself and his chance to do 
something big in the world. 


O INVADE SOUTH AMERICA. 
Major-General Gorgas, at the head of 
an expedition of scientists organized hy 
the Rockefeller Foundation, will enter 
Central and South America to fight yellow 


fever, which is a continuous plague in 
parts of those countries. 


Bp MEDALS, PLEASE. The fol- 
lowing is from Judge: Modest Young 
Lieutenant (reporting to C. O. after a 
thrilling raid in No Man’s Land)—Cap- 
tain, I wish to report Private Hicks’ con- 
duct in the highest terms of praise. He is 
the bravest man in the world. He followed 
me every place I went. 


HIS IS NO TIME TO DIE. Hang 

on as long as you can, fellows. The 
British Air Board is responsible for the 
statement that airplane voyages of from 
4,000 to 8,000 miles are now possible, and 
that future airships will contain state- 
rooms, dining rooms, elevators to roof 
gardens, and will develop a speed of 100 
miles an hour and be able ‘to remain in the 
air a week at a time. But suppose some- 
body wanted to go ashore before the week’s 
voyage was over? What’s the plan for 
that? Maybe there is a chance for some 
young inventor here. Say a little Ford- 
like parachute, which will let a passenger 
down and land him anywhere he wishes. 
And that suggests parachute lifeplanes for 
these great liners. Get busy on a life- 
plane, some of you fellows. 


O BUILD A ROOF OVER GER- 

MANY. The Peace Conference may 
forbid Germany to build airplanes, be- 
cause it is claimed that that country in ten 
years can turn out 380,000 commercial 
planes which could be changed to bombing 
planes in an hour and mobilized in a day, 
making it possible to destroy London or 
Paris, or, for that matter, Washington, in 
a night. 


COUT OATH AND LAW PART OF 

A WORLD MOVEMENT. President 
Wilson, in a great speech delivered in ac- 
knowledging the Degree of Doctor 
“Honoris Causa” conferred upon him by 
the University of Paris (the first time in 
the history of the University that an hon- 
orary degree has been bestowed), said: 
“The triumph of freedom in this war 
means that that spirit (the struggling to- 
ward the right and to be free) shall now 
dominate the world. There is a great wave 
of moral force moving through the world, 
and every man who opposes himself to that 
wave will go down in disgrace.” 





Sheep Versus Rattlesnake 





HAT sheep should face a dangerous 

foe seems unlikely; that they should 
attack and destroy one is almost incredible. 
Yet such a thing sometimes happens, ac- 
cording to James Heath, a farmer in west- 
ern Virginia, who relates that one summer 
morning he started out to salt a small flock 
of sheep that he had recently put into a 
field some distance from his home. 

On reaching the pasture he called for 
some time, but seeing nothing of the sheep, 
he walked down toward the middle of the 
enclosure, and mounted a tall stump at the 
edge of the brier patch whence he could 
see the flock on a piece of level ground 
scarcely fifty yards below him. The sheep 
were crowded into a swaying, excited circle 
some twenty feet in diameter. They slowly 








moved round and round for a minute or 
two, and then stood in a tense, watchful 
attitude, their eyes fixed on a little brier 
clump that was in the center of the circle. 
Now and again they cut the ground with 
their forefeet and gave every evidence of 
anger and excitement. 

Presently, while the sheep were standing 
still, a big wether made a lightning spring, 
landed with his feet together in the very 
centerrof the ring, and bounced away again 
like a great rubber ball. In a flash an- 
other followed his lead, and another, until 
all had leaped on the same spot. Then 
away they swept down the hill. Heath 
found by the side of the trampled brier 
clump the mangled remains of a fair-sized 
rattlesnake. . 
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‘ in scrambling into the saddle and getting 








Curly of the Circle 


Bar 
(Continued from page 16) 


his point with a practical demonstration. 
Mr. Kerns picked up his cap, which had 
been jostled off. “You don’t say!” he re- 
inarked, settling it firmly over his ears, 
“Deuced odd way, y’know.” 
He tried it, however, and was successful 
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his stirrups. Then he began to fumble 
with the bridle reins, being quite unable to 
decide what to do with the long, dangling 
ends. He was still engaged in this problem 
when he happened to loosen up on them, 
and the horse gave a sudden jump for- 
ward which threw him half out of his 








saddle and caused him to clutch wildly at 
the animal’s neck for support. As he re- 
sumed a vertical position he gave up trying 
to do anything with the reins save keep a 
tight hold on them. His right hand rested 
on the saddle horn, whose possibilities as 
an anchor had just occurred to him. 

When Dorothy, Curly, and Homer 
joined him fhey started off at a lope 
and rode rather aimlessly westward. Sud- 
denly Homer pulled up. 

“Let's go and have a look at Black 
Devil,” he exclaimed. “You never saw 
him, did you, Jack?” 

“Black Devil? No. What is he—a 
horse?” 

“Yep. He’s a beaut, too, but a regular 
outlaw and just as bad as they come.” 

“All right, let’s go. Where is he?” 

“In the old corral down by the orchard,” 
Homer answered. 


ITH one accord they wheeled south- 
ward and in about ten minutes came 
in sight cf the old corral. 

“There he is,” Curly said presently, 

ointing to the far side. “He's feeding 

y that cottonwood.” 

The words were scarcely spoken before 
the horse turned anc started toward them 
at a run. And as he came nearer, head 
high and splendid mane and tail tossing 
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in the wind, they could see the play and 
ripple of great muscles beneath the satiny, 
coal-black skin and note the long, easy, 
powerful stride with which he covered the 
ground. 

“What a beauty!” Dorothy exclaimed. 
“What a perfect beauty! Oh, I should 
love a horse like that.” 

Homer smiled grimly but said nothing. 
On came the horse, straight as a die, with- 
out perceptibly slackening his pace until 
he was within a few feet of the fence. Then 
he stopped short and, rearing to his full 
height, brought his forefeet against the 
top rail with a crash which cracked it 
from end to end. At the same time he 
uttered a neigh so shrill and vicious, so full 
of rage and fury, that the girl shrank back 
instinctively, while Mr. Kerns almost tum- 
bled from his saddle in surprise. 

Finding that he could not get through 
the fence, the outlaw screamed again and 
tore up the ground with his hoofs. Then, 
wheeling about, he seized hold of a fence 
post and began to worry it, shaking his 
head from side to side, with ears back 
and blood-shot eyes rolling hideously. 

Dorothy turned her horse swiftly. “Come 
away—do!” she urged in a low tone. “I 
can’t bear to see an animal behave that 
Way.” 








They followed her, and for a few mo- 
ments rode in silence. This was broken | 
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by Mr. Kerns, quite with the air of one — 


making a discovery. 

“T say, though!” he exclaimed. 
monster !”” 

“I wonder why Bert keeps him,” Dorothy 
mused, “Surely no one could ever ride 
him.” 

“Well, I shouldn’t say quite that,” Curly 
remarked. “I never yet saw a horse that 
somebody couldn’t ride.” 

Dorothy looked unconvinced. “It doesn’t 
seem possible to me. Could you do it?” 
she asked pointedly. 

Curly hesitated. “I think so,” he said at 
length. “I certainly wouldn’t be crazy 
about it, but I’d make a try at it if I had 
to. He really isn’t as bad as he looks. A 
lot of it’s bluff, you know.” 

“He’s quite bad enough,” the girl said 
decidedly. 

Then she suddenly remembered that Mr. 
Kerns had enjoyed a rather lengthy re- 
spite, and started at a gallop which con- 
tinued, with a brief intermission at the 
gate, until they were back at the ranch 
house. The three kept well together, but 
Mr. 
hind, bouncing about in the saddle and 
breathing in short gasps as he clung to the 
horn with both hands. When they stopped 
suddenly at the kitchen door he executed 
a neat parabola and landed against the 
side of the house with such force that 
Mrs. 
meant to bring down the roof over her 
head. 


“What a 


CHAPTER VIII 
Tue Ripinc Contest 


LL that afternoon the men straggled 
in from the line camps in twos and 
threes, for Bert had summoned them 

to the ranch to make ready for the spring 
work. At suppertime the kitchen was well 
crowded, and the presence of the owner 
and his guest had little effect on the babel 
of talk. There were occasional pauses, to 
be sure, and during one of them Dorothy 
looked over at Bert. 

“Why do you keep Black Devil, Bert?” 
che asked. 

“Why, I don’t know.” Bert looked 
rather surprised. “I don’t like to shoot 
him, and you can’t sell him. Of course 
nobody’ll ride him.” 

“Couldn’t he be broken?” the girl asked 
eagerly. “Curly says he could ride him.” 

Mr. Graham turned his head suddenly 
and glanced at the boy, who was talking 
to Poley. Then his ey es fell to the plate 
in front of him. Bert smiled. 

“Maybe he could,” he said grimly; “but 
I have my doubts.” 

Mr. Graham turned to his friend. “How 
would you like to have a little riding con- 
test to-morrow, Clarence?” he asked with 
great heartiness. 

Mr. Kerns turned pale. “Why—I——. 
Really, I’m afraid I shall be too—er—stiff 
to ride for a couple of days,” he said 
hastily. 

“Oh, I don’t mean that,’ Mr. Graham 
explained. “I had in mind a sort of ex- 
hibition of bronco busting and that sort of 
thing by the men, now that they are all 
here.” 

“Ripping—positively ripping!” the other 
exclaimed. “My word! I should enjoy 
nawthing better.” In the exuberance of 
his relief Mr. Kerns would almost have 
welcomed a performance of untamed lions 
in the kitchen. 

“Good.” Mr. Graham turned to Bert. 
“IT guess you can get up something of the 
sort, can’t you?” 


Kerns, stirrups flopping, trailed be- | 


Reilly appeared to inquire if they | 
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“Why, I reckon so,” Bert replied in a 
dazed sort of way. He had not yet re- 
covered from his astonishmént at the ranch 
owner’s unwonted geniality. 


HE next morning half a dozen punchers 

rounded up ten or a dozen of the 
worst bronecs which were turned into the 
corral. About two o’clock everyone 
trooped out to the brone pen to enjoy 
the fun. As judges Mr. Graham and Bert 
took up their places on a couple of barrels 
placed against the fence. The spectators 
gathered about at favorable points, even 
Mrs. Reilly bringing out a chair in which 
she settled herself close to the rails on one 
side. 

Every cow puncher in the outfit entered, 
but one after another dropped out until 
the number of contestants dwindled to 
three—Poley, Homer and Curly. Each had 
ridden three times without having been 
thrown. Homer started the next round by 
roping a small sorrel which he thought he 
knew, but he soon found out his mistake. 
Poley tried next and managed to hold on 
for twice as long before he, too, was 
thrown. Then Curly mounted and stayed 
on for six minutes, during which period 
the horse ‘tried vainly every trick in the 
calendar to dislodge him. Finally Mr. 
Graham held up his hand. 

“Curly wins,” the ranch owner said with 
a smile. “And I congratulate him. I 
have a little surprise up my sleeve,” he 
went on. “Last night I determined to 
offer an additional prize of fifty dollars if 
the man who won the first contest could 
ride Black Devil for five minutes. I under- 
stand Harden does not consider this a very 
difficult feat.’ He smiled again, with a 
touch of scepticism not altogether pleasant. 

For an instant no one spoke. Then a 
low murmur of surprise arose among the 
men. Curly’s face turned a shade less 
brown, for a curious thought had just 
flashed into his mind. He knew that Mr. 
Graham disliked him; he had felt it from 
the moment of their first meeting. There 
had even been times, especially since the 
mysterious shooting, when he wondered 
whether there was not‘ something more 
than mere dislike in the man’s attitude 
toward him. His eyes narrowed as he met 
Mr. Graham’s gaze. 

“Well?” questioned the latter. 

Curly still hesitated. 

“Of course you're not obliged to.” There 
was a subtle sneer in the man’s voice. “If 
you’re afraid, I have no doubt there are 
others who are not so timid.” 

The words had precisely the effect which 
was, perhaps, intended. Curly’s chin went 
up and he looked steadily at his employer. 

“I’m not afraid,” he said quietly. “Tl 
ride him if you want—or make a stab at 
it, anyhow.” 

“Fine!” exclaimed Mr. Graham. “Now 
we shall see some riding. Bert, just take 
a couple of men and bring the horse out.” 


ERT complied rather reluctantly. It 
was not an easy nor pleasant task, but 
he managed it somehow and appeared half 
an hour later with the reluctant cutlaw 
dragged along by three ropes held by as 
many mounted cow punchers. Once inside, 
he was thrown and held down while Curly’s 
saddle was placed on his back. Then the 
boy came forward and, taking the bridle 
reins, straddled the saddle and gave the 
word to throw off the ropes. 
Curly had not been boasting when he 
expressed his belief that he could ride 
Black Devil. It was a simple fact that he 
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it seemed to him as if the breathless pause 
which followed the freeing of the outlaw 
would never end. 

In reality it was very brief. For an in- 
stant only the splendid creature lay pant- 
ing, then he scrambled to his feet. As he 
did so Curly shot his toes into the stirrups 
and hung his spurs into the cinch. He had 
barely done this when the horse reared 
straight into the air and deliberately flung 
himself backward. The boy was off like 
lightning and on agaim as the animal 
stood up. Then, with a scream of 
rage, the horse dropped his head and began 
to pitch, and such pitching most of the men 
had never seen before. He pitched straight, 
he “sunned his sides,” he leaped into the 
air with a whirling motion which turned 
him half way around. He tried a dozen 
different tricks in almost as many seconds 
and then, suddenly, he sprang into the air 
and fell backward again. 

There was a shriek from Dorothy, a 
groan from the eagerly watching men, as 
the cinch of Curly’s saddle parted sud- 
denly while the horse was in mid air. In- 
stead of springing free, he fell with it and 
the next instant the heavy bulk of the 
animal crashed downward across his body. 

Scrambling to his feet, the horse dashed 
toward the fence and struck at it viciously 
with his hoofs. Then he wheeled savagely, 
with red, flaring nostrils, and seemed to be 
aware for the first time of the unconscious 
boy lying tangled in his saddle. He 
stretched his neck out, his ears pricked up, 
and then he began to walk slowly forward. 

“Oh!” Dorothy gave a cry and caught 
Mr. Graham’s arm. “Uncle! Tell them to 
shoot the beast.” 

Mr. Graham hesitated, his face strained 
and white, a curious touch of indecision in 
his eyes. Suddenly the horse gave a 
scream of rage and, baring his teeth, made 
a vicious downward lunge. 

“Homer—shoot him!” the girl 
frantically. “Quick, shoot him! 
kill—_—” 

The words trailed off into nothingness. 
She swayed against Baldy, who stood be- 
side her, and, before he could catch her, 
she had crumpled into a little heap on the 
ground, 


cried 
He'll 


S the girl fell, Homer and Poley both 
pulled their guns and the sharp crack- 
crack sounded simultaneously. For a mo- 
ment the horse stood as if turned to stone. 
Then slowly—very slowly, as his legs gave 
way—he sank to the ground. He made no 
sound; only his eyes showed dumbly the 
terror he could not understand. There 
was a brief, desperate struggle to regain 
his feet; a sudden rush of crimsoned 
foam. And finally, with a long-drawn 
sigh, the muscles relaxed, the shapely head 
fell back and he lay silent. 

Instantly the corral was plunged into a 
turmoil of noise and movement. Three or 
four of the men, reaching Curly, tossed 
the saddle aside and lifted him from the 
ground. Above the din Mrs. Reilly’s voice 
could be heard demanding water. She sat 
on the ground with Dorothy’s head in her 
lap and, as she cried for water, her hands 
were busy chafing the girl’s wrists. Pres- 
ently Kawikee appeared with a pail of 
water, Mrs. Reilly dashed some of it in 
the girl’s face, and, with a gasp and a 
shiver, Dorothy opened her eyes. 

Happily for Curly the saddle had fallen 
on top of him and formed such a com- 
plete protection from the heavy body of 
the horse that he escaped with only a 
few bruises and a crack on the head 
which had caused his momentary uncon- 


sciousness. The deluge from Kawikee’s 
bucket brought him around almost as soon 
as it had Dorothy. 


AS soon as he could escape the congratu- 
lations of the men on his close shave, 
he went over to examine the saddle. Homer 
joined him, and on turning it over they 
saw that the latigo had parted under the 
strain—a suspicious circumstance since the 
hirness was new and strong. 

“Going to fix it to-night?” asked Homer. 

Curly nodded. “You rip the end off 
end Vl get a piece of leather out of 
the harness room.” 

At the end of the meal that evening Mr. 
Graham paused beside Curly and handed 
him a small roll of biils. 

“There’s your fifty, Harden,” he said. 

The boy stared up at him in surprise. 
“But I didn’t ride him five minutes, did 
1?” he asked, doubtfully. 

The’ ranch owner's hard glance met his 
squarely. “Pretty close to it,’ he an- 
swered, briefly. “It was over four, and 
then I lost count for a moment when your 
girth broke. I guess you won it all 
right.” He turned away, and then glanced 
back over his shoulder. “Feeling all right 
again?” he asked. 

“Sure thing. All I got was a knock on 
the head. Er—thank you.” 

After an evening of lounging before the 
fire, several ‘of the men turned in about 
half past ten. Homer and Curly lingered 
a little before following their example and, 
at the moment of pulling off his shirt, the 
latter made an unpleasant discovery. 

“Thunder!” he exclaimed, feeling in the 
breast pocket. “I’ve gone and lost my 
roll.” 

“Your roll? Gee! You don’t mean that 
fifty the boss gave you?” 

“No, that’s here all right. But I had 
three fives left over from last pay day, 
and they’re gone.” 

He paused a moment thoughtfully. “Tl 
bet I dropped ’em in the harness room,” 
he went on, brightening up. “I had the 
dickens of a time fishing out a strap from 
that pile of junk.” 

Homer yawned, “Better chase over and 
look now,” he remarked, and Curly, ac- 
cepting his advice, started across the 
open space to the wagon sheds. 


T was a glorious night, crisp and cold. 

The ranch house was dark and silent, but 
the moon, hanging in a cloudless sky, 
flooded the buildings with a soft, silvery 
radiance that was almost as light as day. 
Curly went through the wagon shed, 
crossed the barn and stepped into the 
harness room. Here it was very dark 
save where the single window was faintly 
cutlined by the reflected light. He felt 
his way forward to the corner and was 
just about to strike a match when he 
stopped abruptly and held his hand. 

. . no use . . . hunted . a week 
there.” 

The words, broken and unintelligible, 
came faintly to his ears through the 
broken glass. 

“T tell you they must be found!” 

This time the words were cléar and dis- 
tinct, and the voice was unmistakably that 
of Paul Graham and it was equally evident 
that he spoke in a cold fury. Curly drop- 
ped his outstretched arm and stole cau- 
tiously toward the window. 

“We ripped the hull inside of the place 
to pieces, an’ it ain’tt—What’s that?” 

For a moment there was silence so com- 
plete that Curly could hear his own heart 
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beating loudly and irregularly. Then 
came a faint movement and, craning his 
neck, he peered through the broken pane 
of glass. 

Outside a narrow strip of shadow lay 
} along the side of the building, densely 
black against the silvery patch of light 
beyond. At first Curly could make out 
nothing. Then someone moved below him, 
and the next instant he was gazing at 
a man’s face which had suddenly appeared 
in the moonlight. It was a totally strange 
face, long and narrow, with keen black 
eyes and a scraggle of black hair showing 
under the brim of a flat topped sombrero. 
There was a curious twist to the man’s 
nose as if it had once been broken and 
set unskillfully, and, as he straightened 
up, Curly realized with a clutch at his 
heart that he must stand at least six feet 
two or three in his heavy cowhide boots. 
(To be continued in March Boys’ Lire) 














+ 
— Shoes 
forArmy-Style Bous 


ERE’S the shoe for red-blooded 
boys. Regular soldier shoes 
made in our factory right alongside 
of shoes made under government 
contract for our boys “over there”. 


Made from tough leather for hard 
service. Built to fit the foot so you 
can take long hikes as easy as though 
you were barefooted. They last 
longer than ordinary shoes and hold 
their shape to the end. 

The “American Boy” is a dressy shoe, 


too. You'll be proud of a pair, and 
all the fellows will envy you. 


Look for the name. Tell your mother 
she can trust the merchant who offers 
“American Boy” shoes. 



































? ° the Boy Scouts’ Maga 

Boys Life zine is issued monthly 

by the Boy Scouts of 

America. It is the 

oficial magazine of that great organization 

and is devoted to the best interests of 
EVERY BOY IN AMERICA. 

It is packed full of the finest stories for 
boys; stories with plenty of excitement in 
them, plenty of fun of the right sort; stories 
about camping, woodcraft, handicraft, scout- 
ing, trailing, signaling, baseball, football, 
basketball, animals—in fact, every sport, 
recreation or activity in boys’ life, presented 
for the entertainment of all boys. 

Its stories are written by the greatest “boy 
story” writers. Every issue profusely illus- 
trated, with colored cover, sketches by fa- 
mous artists, and photographs from all over 
the world. 

It contains what every Scout wants to know 
about Scouting, and instructions that help 
Scouts to pass their tests. 
























For same shoe in men’s nay 
—ask for the Menz ‘‘Eaze’’ 





The Menzies Shoe Company 





_ The subscription price is $1.50 a year; ~~ ~ a Ra WISCONSIN 
single copies, 15 cents. = ¢ ) 
Postage.—Postage to all parts of the United (iio 


States, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii and 
the Philippines is prepaid by us. Subscribers 
in Canada must add 10 cents to yearly sub- 
scription price for postage; foreign subscrip- 
tion requires 25 cents extra. 


F YVororican Bot} Shoes 














If the magazine arrives with 
Renewals a renewal order blank en- 
closed it means your subscription has ex- 
pired. Address on the wrapper indicates the 
month with which your subscription ends. 
Tear off this address and send it in with 
the price of a renewal subscription, and you 
will not miss a copy. 


Why BOYS’ LIFE 
“Ads” Are Reliable 


H All advertisements published in Boys’ Lirr 
are carefully investigated and approved by 
the Editorial Board of the Boy Scouts of 
America, 


The aim is to accept only the advertise- 
ments of articles, books and propositions 
which we believe will be not only of in- 
terest to the readers of Boys’ Lirr, but worth 
while for the boys to have. 


In every case the article advertised is first 
, submitted for examination, as evidence that 
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Give SUMMER SCHOOLS 


NAVAL—CAVALR Y—WOODCRAFT FOR YOUNGER BOYS 


ELLOWS who love the call of 
the wild—who like to test their 


building a fire without the aid of 
matches. 
resourcefulness by living “on 





all claims made with reference to it are as 
represented. 


The readers of Boys’ Lire likewise have 
a responsibility, and in their dealings with 
our advertisers should be not only consider- 
ate, but scrupulously careful to have all of 
their dealings harmonize with Scout standards, 
and thus reflect credit upon the Boy Scout 
Movement. 














their own”—who appreciate the value 
of rough out-of-door life ought to 
come to Culver this summer. Above 
some members of the woodcraft 
school scouting on the wild, wooded 
banks of Lake Maxinkuckee are 





“12, $200. 


Have your dad write now for the 
catalog you want. Naval School— 
minimum age, 14; tuition and board, 
$200. Cavalry—14, $225. Woodcraft 
Uniforms and equip- 
$56.60 to $99.15. Address 


ment, 


Commandant, Culver, Indiana (0x Lake Mazxinkuckee) 
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Said George, and his father was much Mit 2 
pleased with his boy's love of truthful- all ee Rn «Se 
ness. we ¥ _— 


The Modern Scout will say, “I cut it 
with my Official Scout Axe” and will 
show to his admiring father or friends, 
not a chopped down cherry tree but a 
useful piece of camp or home furniture, 
rustic seat, table or other useful article 
of his own making. 

We can supply other equipment just as 
useful as the Scout Axe, See catalog. 
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The Boy Scouts Year Book 


No. 3581—BOY SCOUTS YEAR BOOK, compiled by Franklin K. Mathiews. 
Full of surprises. Bigger in size than three ordinary books; size 7% x 10% 
inches. Famous fiction writers have contributed 14 stories of football, base- 
ball, stories of scouts, of prep. school life, sea-stories, business stories—all 
stories you like best. Countless interesting articles of things you should know, 
things you can do, and things you can make. Pages of handicraft articles ; 
naturalists, explorers, inventors,—leaders in every walk of life have given of 
their best in this book; 10 nature articles, 20 full-page illustrations, 150 drawings. 


Contains just what every patriotic boy should know at this time. Among 
the contributors are President Wilson, Secretary Daniels, Secretary Burleson, 
General Pershing, Daniel Carter Beard, Armstrong Perry, Irving Crump, 
\Villiam Heyliger, Joseph B. Ames, F. A. Collins, Chief Grub Scout $2. 00 
Fullerton, Eugene Wood, The Scout Naturalist, and many others... 


A Mine 
of Scout Information [RiOQASGUURD Nv 




















9 So ee in Your Pocket 
1919 BOY SCOU ~ AMERICA THE 1919 BOY SCOUT DIARY 


Ryte-Me-Calendat 


Bigger, Better, More Illustrations 
and New Information 


Scout Calendars 


Contains many new features 
and considerable added data. 
There are 256 pages in this issue. 
Sixty-four pages more than the 
previous one. Full of helpful in- 
formation. Calendar pages have 
been increased, allowing more 
space for memoranda. Four pages 
of new matter have been used, 
relating to war service act ivities, 
including names of Livingstone 
medal winners in Second and 


No. 3139. “RYTE-ME” 
CALENDAR FOR 1919. 
Every day of the whole 365 
during i919 will be a red- 
letter day if you have one 
of these handsome cop y- 
righted Boy Scout Calen- 
dars hanging in your room 
—a daily reminder of the 
heJpful Scout Laws. The 
unique feature, though, of 











































thi banding ta he daene 4 F Third Liberty Loans. The sec- 
§ Ca a e ae es t I ing the insig ix f he 
= able postcard on every page, BOY ScouTS OF AMERICA Salted State haus. Wee Me a 
E upon which is attractively Aan rassrwORtiN & pron pene Marine Corps has been brought 
| =a xrinted one or more of the scent heuer ton He ss loyal toallto 4 up to date, as has the report on 
= Scout Laws, beautifully il- trated he were or neon waeh population statistics. A new 
lustrated in colors. Six a lie. of by cheong or by home, and parents “Every Boy’s Library” list has 
pages, with two- month | Res teen ot cai been prepared. BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
= calendar on a page; tied to- ppt Lt q ‘ 
E gether with le sue, En- ati ae al 
close Sag gyre “ee te A new cover design, new illustrations of the proper way of 
suit 8 it ta B me. id ize wearing the insignia and accoutrement of a Scout, new cuts 
5 x 8 inches. Postpaid, 35¢ of merit badges and new signaling illustrations are among the 
ri improvements in the new edition. 
* 
Start Saving with Three Styles of Binding 
These Banks No. 3012. Regular paper edition 
At least 8 copies.......ccccccccccesccces 
No. 1354. CELLULOID POCKET oS re ee Sse 
A tely lett 1 f east 500 copies......... 
= a yt. oftiel "cmble A pen “the No. 3095. Scout Master’s Edition. =] 
= reverse side. Can accommodate No. 3013. Souvenir Edition. Limp Leather..........-.+...... 50c = 
= $4.00 in dimes and opens with a = 
special key which may be kept This Edition of the Diary is limited—so make = 
by the troop leader. Post- A ] 
SEM \iecasiccashapeccne eae dkienen 15¢ sure of your copy by ordering early 
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Equipment F or Washingtns! s : Bahay. “aa Other Days 
New Scout Neckerchiefs e 


The new pongee neckerchiefs are proving very popular and are going like hot cakes. They certainly add to the 
appearance of the scout uniform and give a picturesque touch to the whole troop, especially when on parade. They 
are now available in all the sixteen colors listed below. Made of a splendid quality of heavy pongee, of the same size, : 
but = superior to the merceen neckerchiefs previously supplied. They are of excellent appearance, strong and = 
durable = 


In ordering the new pongee neckerchiefs specify number and color as follows: 





LT mn 






620 Red 624 Tea Green 628 Royal Blue 632 Gray = 
621 Maroon 625 Moss Green 629 Violet 633 Black 50c $5.50 = 
= 622 Orange 626 Dark Green 630 Khaki 634 Sky Blue er dozen = 
623 Lemon 627 Navy Blue 631 Dark Brown 635 Gold Each P = 


Hill 


MERCEEN NECKERCHIEFS. A limited supply of the old-style merceen ee, is still available in 
the undernoted colors, and while these last, can be had at the listed price of 35 cents each. Order by number. 


571 Lemon 583 Sky Blue 3 Cc = 
580 Dark Brown 581 Gray 
Each 
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Scout Sweaters Good Values in Dependable 
Re Camp Blankets 


able for all-year-round convenience Short Length Khaki Blankets for Boys 


for Scouting, school and_ general 
wear than this olive drab sweater, 
which is suitable for use with the 
regulation Scout uniform. This pop- 
ular style has a standing collar to 
fit under Scout coat, two pockets, 
official buttons. Shipping weight, 3 
Ibs. Boys’ sizes, including 34 chest. 
Bh Ma kde dindesdisacbabusadeciined $4.25 
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A Book These are durable woolen khaki blankets, iden- 


tical in quality to the full size blankets used by 
Every ] roop the United States Army. 

No. 1350. Size 55” x 66”, shipping weight, 4 Ibs...........- $5.00 

Sh ld H No. 1351. Blankets like the preceding, but ‘larger. All are at 

ou ave least 60” x 66” and run from that size up to 66”x 70". Uniform 


first quality, but sold as they come as to size at one price. 
Shipping weight, 4 IDS........ccccccccccccccccccccccecceccecess $6. 


Special Blanket Value for Scout Leaders 













Scoutmasters’ Troop 


Record Book. A loose 


leaf, three ring binder, y No. 1398. S: , a at Si f 66" x 
i I x inc o. ame quality as the above. Sizes range from 66” 
size 8% x 11 inches, HI 72” to 66” x 80”. Sold just as they come as to size at one price. 
covered with durable Al Ne ee Beery er reret Teer str err. orer ryt $7.50 
os 















khaki and stamped iF 
with black lettering. 


Complete with record 
blanks, sufficient for TROOP RECORDS 













Scout Jewelry 

















iB 
= the average troop for HII 
_— dic.average troon for |) ROYSCOUTS OFAMERICA | 2 
= collect. HiI1 3) 
2 No. 3516 Ml 
= INIA 




















$9.75 / SCOUT JEWELRY SET 


No. 320. Consists of sterling silver scarf pin, cuff links and 
tie clasp; oxidized finish. Each piece die stamped with First 

















When in New York visit the Scout Supply Claen Badge OIG ciate s 56555520 sap doeinod Ganseah noses coment $1.25 
° No. 325. Same as No. 320, but die stamped with Tefderfoot 
Store at National Headquarters. badge.design. Sterling silver oxidized finish............06. $1.25 
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STAMPS 


|No advertisements tor this coiumn are 
cepted unless they meet the approvai of an 
pert in stamp matters. Kindly report any 
satisfactory service. | 
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FU meee STOCKS 
° 
MODERN AND JUNIOR ALBUMS 


are now ready 


For full description, see our complete 
price-list. Free on Request. 

Either the Modern or Junior albums 
chased direct from the publishers, 
bookseller, stationer or stamp dealer. 


SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO. 
33 W. 44th St. New York City, N. Y. 


illustrated 


may be pur- 
or your local 














New Lincoln Half -Dollar 
The Most Interesting and Beautiful 
Commemorative Coin Ever Issued 
Portrait of Abraham Lincoln as he appeared during his 

first term as President. 

Only 100,000 pieces struck, and these were all dis- 
tributed among the counties of Illinois in proportion to 
their population on condition they be sold at a premium 
= a profit shall be applied upon some form of war 
relief. 

Have a limited number which I offer as long as they 
last at $1.50 each, Postage and Registration l3c ex.ra. 
Or five for only $7. 


The 


Columbian Half Dollars..............ccceeeseeees $ .75 

Washington-Lafayette Dollar............eeeeeeeess 2.45 

Large U. S. Cents. 5 Different.................... 25 

Everything in Coins. $25,000.00 Stock on hand. 

Send for large 42 page illustrated Coin Catalog. 

B. MAX MEHL, Numismatist. Dept. L., Mehl Bidg. 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Largest Rare Coin Establishment in the United States. 









FOR SALE: First American Coin (1536), 
-40; Fine Roman Coin (A.D. 253), Named, 
20; Stone cameo, .25; } r (1760) 






.40; 10 diff. 

URIO Pistol, $1.25 25; 
Lincoln Medal, .20; Long new steel 

.40; 10 Ancient beads, .20: World’s Smallest coin 

Slave Ct. (1838), .20; 180 PP. Illustr. Book U. S. 

For n Coins, giving prices, .40. Retail lists, 2c stamp. 

Elder Coin & Curio Co., Dept. S., 32 E. 23rd St., N. Y. 


STAMPS 5 


Peru, 


coir 
1 





spear, 
a; 





all different. Trans- 

ms ree. Brazil, 

Cuba, ex- 

ico, Ceylon, Java, etc., and Album, Oc 
60 different U. S., 25¢; 1000 hinges, 10e. Agents 
wanted. 50 per cent List Free. I buy stamps. 

C. STEGMAN, 5951 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louls, Mo. 


65 Different Foreign Stamps from 65 Different Foreign 
including Africa, Asia, Australia, Europe, 
Indies, etc., and our pamphlet which tells you 

w to make your collection of stamps properly’’ FOR 
ONLY 16 CENTS—A BIG BARGAIN. Queen City Stamp 
& Coin Co., Room 35, 604 Race St., C:ncinnati, 0. 


“TEAM-WORK’’?—every scout knows its 


value; we apply it to 
stamp collecting; write and ask us—we’ll teil you 
how, and send you some stamps on approval that'll 
make your eyes stick out. CONCORD STAMP 
CLUB, Box 3, Concord, N. H. 
8 diff. New York State Rev. \ An free to approval ap- 
5 diff. Mexican Rev., old. plicants enclosing 3c 
5 diff. Japan Postage Stamps) for postage. 
50 diff. French Colonies, 50c. 50 diff. Mexico, 50c. 

















5 diff. Liberia Register, 30c. 50 diff. Holland, 50c 
50 diff. Animal Stamps, 75c. 25 diff. Chinese, 30¢ 
GEORGE B. LINN COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio. 





cents worth of stamps (catalogue 
1 Satue) té all applicants for th 
FAMOUS ROYAL APPROVALS. 
enclose 3 cents for return postage. 


Royal Stamp Co., 422 N. 52nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








STAMPS FREE 61 all different stamps from 
all countries, free. Postage 
Se. Mention this paper. Large album, l5c. If possible 


send names 2 collectors. We buy stamps. 
UAKER STAMP CO., TOLEDO, OHIO 





WAR ISSUES. We make a specialty of these interesting 
stamps, and have the largest assortment in the United 
States. Large list sent free upon request. Economist 


Stamp Co., 87 Nassau St., New York City. 


FREE a set of 10 beautiful Guatemala Stamps, by apply- 
ing for my high grade approvals at net prices. Reference 
required. BERT DeGRUSH, 49 Withington St., Dor- 
chester, Mass. 








LOOK, BOYS—76 postaze stamps, all different, 10c; 
50 var. U. 8S. 10c, 30 var. Roumania 20c. BORSCH & 
POTTER, 442 Widener Bldg., Phila., Pa. 





FREE—DANDY PACKET STAMPS, Big list, Coupons, 
Hinges, etc., free to Approval Applicants, for name, ad- 
4, nemere, 2c postage. U. T. K. STAMP CO., 





STAMPS. 
3000 bargains, 2c. 
stps. of world 12c. A 
Sta. A9, Boston, Mass. 
COLLECT COPPER AND NICKEL COINS 
An inexpensive, entertaining and instructive hobby. Tist 
Free. STANDARD COIN CO., 6310 S. Campbell Ave., 
Chicago. 
Coins, Stamps. Indian Relics Exchanged for 
United Profit Sharing Coupons. Booklet for Stamp. 


COIN EXCHANGE, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


50 


105, China, ete., stp. dictionary and list 
Album (500 pictures), 3c. Cata 
gts. 50%. A. BULLARD & CO., 











Real News for 
Collectors 
By KENT B. STILES 








HERE is a school at Como, Italy, 


where the educational authorities 

use postage stamps to aid the teach- 

ing of geography and history. Kach 
pupil has his own collection, and the school 
itself possesses one, and as the studying 
of these adhesives progresses the scholar’s 
knowledge is acquired in a way which, in 
the opinion of the educators at this in- 
stitution, is far more interesting than 
would be the case were not stamps intro- 
duced into the curriculum. 

The war stamps which have come forth 
in such profusion during the past four 
years have been particularly adaptable to 
the pursuance of present-day political, 
geographical and economic changes in all 
parts of the world—such as the birth of 
new nations, and the transfer of owner- 
ship of terrain from one nation to another 
because of military developments, and 
alterations in the value of silver in the 
Orient. As these and scores of other war- 
time activities gave rise to new stamps 
the Italian pupils at Como found it much 
more fascinating to keep in close touch 
with tne day’s news by assembling and 
classifying these labels and studying the 
significance of their appearance, set by set. 

Recognizing this value of collecting in 
association with current events, Fred J. 
Melville, president of the Junior Philatelic 
Society, in England, has after two years of 
thoughtful study inaugurated what he calls 
“The Philatelic Institute.” He has issued 
a “grammar of philately” and a “syntax of 
stamps” and has prepared a course of ten 
lessons which, with the assistance of 
stamps, teach philately in an informative 
way. The labels become the property of 
the students and in the end the pupils 
acquire both these and the valuable knowl- 
edge. 

The benefits to be derived from collect- 
ing have long been recognized informally 
by some American educators who them- 
selves have been “stamp fiends”—many 
when children and others both then and 
today; but the advancement of philately 
in connection with schools has progressed 
more slowly in the United States than in 
some European countries. But if plans of 
which the editor has been informed, and 
which cannot be disclosed in full at this 
time, are matured, stamp clubs may be 
organized in many public schools through- 
out the country, sanctioned and encour- 
aged by the educational authorities and 
with stamps being used in class rooms as 
they are at the Como institution. 


NEW U.S. STAMPS 

HE 16-cent green airplane adhesive is 

no longer being printed. Just as this 
label took the place’ of the 24-cent red, 
white and blue one when the rate of post- 
age on airmail letters was reduced last 
July, so now a 6-cent orange, of same de- 
sign, size, perforation and paper, has made 
its appearance. The Government surprised 
collectors by placing the 6 on sale on 
December 15, one day before the unpro- 
pitious inauguration of airpost service be- 
tween New York and Chicago. The 6 
represents another reduction in the air- 
letter tax, and does not provide, as did the 
16, for additional special delivery by mes- 
senger for each letter after its arrival by 
air. The remainders of the 16 will be sold 


<ennennvenenensnessvensosesssesnienencenssesssane 


until exhausted, for use either on special 
delivery airmail or on the ordinary pack. 
ae mail. 

The l-cent green has appeared surface- 
printed—produced with the aid of the 
‘amera instead of from an engraved plate. 
As explained when the 3-cent was printed 
by this process nearly a year ago, this is q 
war development due to difficulties in re 
placing worn steel plates. 


A CZECHO-SLOVAK ISSUE 
Charles L. Jones, of New York, a Y. M. 
C. A. secretary returned from overseas 
after service with the American Expedi- 
tionary Force in France, has shown the 
editor two stamps, one rose and one blue, 
which the French Government _ issued 
for use only on letters mailed by Czecho- 
Slovak troops which fought on French soil: 
Mr. Jones was in a Red Cross hut at Vit- 
tel, in the Vosges, when, on November 19, 
several Czecho-Slovakians entered this little 
hospital town for a rest period. From 
them Mr. Jones obtained the stamps, which 
are now in the collection, one of the finest 
in existence, of Henry C. Needham, a New 
York lawyer. These labels bear one de- 
sign—a soldier charging with gun and 
bayonet drawn; each is of the value of 10 





centimes; and the inscription explains that ; 


Czecho-Slovak volunteers were fighting in 
France. 
NOTES 
LL the way from Rio de Janeiro comes 
a letter from a Boys’ Lire reader, 
Harvey E. Chalk, telling about Brazil's 
newest stamps. In January, 1918, this 
country put forth the first of a new set, 
100 reis in value, and then in succession 
appeared the 500 r., 20 r., 300 r. and 10 r, 
all water-marked, and printed in Rio de 
Janeiro instead of in America. Mr. Chalk’s 
letter is franked with four copies of the 
50 r. green, which he wrote was the latest 
to be added to this set, and he announced 
that there was a 200 r. blue yet to appear. 
Still another Boys’ Lire reader, Scout 
Ia Rue W. Piercy, of 35 Helen Street, 
Binghamton, N. Y., writes to tell of a 
stamp-exchange system known as_ the 
“United Collectors’ Association,” which 
has been organized for the purpose of 





enabling its members to trade their dupli- / 
cates. Probably Scout Piercy will be glad) 
to explain the plan to collectors who write’ 


to him. 

A. C. Roessler has sent the editor 4 
cover which, coming from Holland’s colony 
Curacao, is franked with odd _ stamps 
showing the plicht of the postal authorities 
due to war conditions. Curacao’s supply 
of the current 1-cent stamps apparently 
became exhausted, and, pending the arrival 
of fresh stocks from the mother country, 
the postal officials were forced to resort to 
a provisional stamp of unique appearance. 
This is what seems to be a square of the 
white margin of the stamp-sheet, and on 
this marginal square is printed, in black, 
the inscription “CURACAO 1 cent,” in 
three lines. The legal character of this 
label is assured by the written inscription 
“Haw,” which probably represents the 
initials of the postmaster. This war ad- 
hesive is reminiscent of the period in the 
early days of American postal history when 
postmasters issued their own stamps. 
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BANG 
ZING 
C. P.M. 


You have caught the 
fur. You have shot 
the fur bearer. Here’s where we 
come in. Trappers’ prize offer and 


FREE Catalog No. 134 


tells how to get the most 
money for your ‘fur the 
quickest. Get more fur 
this year. Tag every ship- 
ment to 


CHAS. P. MANN & CO. 


St. Louis’ Largest 


Commission House 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


MUCH HIGHER 
FUR THAN LAST YEAR 


Ship your beef hides here 
ALL THE 
MONEY 

















[No advertisements for this column are ac- 
cepted unless they meet the approval of an ex- 
pert in stamp matters. Kindly report any un- 
satisfactory service.] 











TAMPS! 

50 all diff. Belgium (large, bi-color) Cuba, China, 

India, Jamaica, Japan, Portugal, Venezuela, etc., 
only §0c.; 100 all diff. 20c.; 1,000 well mixed, only 
40c.; 100 diff. U. S. only, nice collection, 50c.; 1,000 
hinges 10c. Agts. wtd. 50% commission. List Free. 
I BUY STAMPS. L. B. DOVER, Overland, Mo. 


Approval Selections at 70° Discount 


Reference required. Boy Scout Membership sufficient. 
. S. precancels on approval at 14c each. 


J. EMORY RENOLL, Dep’t K, Hanover, Penna 











FREE 25 diff. U 
100 diff. U. 8S. 

S. 1908 (1 to 150 10c; 
C. SEIDENBERG, 


fi 2 a 
25 STAMPS ites O'S. '%n “titustrated album 


and hinges, 10c. WRIGHT, Vi7 Court St.. Boston, Mass. 


TAMPS —60 different stamps, 3c postage; 1) 


different foreign coins, 15¢c; 10 Uru- 
guay stamps, 10c. Lists free. We buy old stamps. 
lcledo Stamp Co. Dept. Toledo, Univ 


. with 0% approvals. Enclose 3c. 
10 U. S ‘at (1 to lic) 8c; 11 U. 
8 U. S. 1898 Documentary 6c. 

Beecher, III. 

















All For—20 different stamps from 20 different countries. 
5 Cents? different Sours American, 2 different Malay 
(Tigers) FOY: STAMP CO., Detroit, Mich. 


65 different stamps .v approval ge a Send 
5c for postage, mailing, etc. 100 different 10c. 
MICHAEL, 5602 P: Br Chicago. 








NEWFOUNDLAND FREE. with, jue Approvals. 


1000 
Peelable Hinges 5c. P, Norwich, N. Y. 





FREE 5 unused French Celonies to Approval Applicants. 
Epwin H. Barney, FARMINGDALE, N. Y. 





With 1,000 Stamps— 


sia DOLLAR GIVEN ty SS Par- 


Meriden, Conn. 
STAMPS FROM 


MacaQO 


In My Rootes * Packet, 
RICE, $1.02. 
A. W. DUNNING, Cc. C. Sta., Brookline, Mass. 


For Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 
New Patriotic Plays and Enter- 
a smescanea, Speakers. 
p ah ie 4 Mono! instrel 


ston a bleaux, Games, 
6 free. 
CHICAGO, ILL 





Peru, Hasti, Siam, 
Crete. Hawaii& 100 
OTHER COUNTRIES 

(Hinges gratis). 





is, ete. Suitable Ron, ag Cs 


T. $s.’ DENISON & CO, Depti8 





WANTED—One or two alert boys in each town, east of 
Mississippi. Splendid opportunity to make money. Scout 
Masters also write for ‘“‘What others are doing.”” W. W. 
Leggett, Princeton, N. J 











World Brother- 
hood of Boys 


Conducted by 
W. A. Perry 

















oe 


RIENDSHIPS established through 

World Brotherhood correspondence are 
often as lasting as those between persons 
who meet each other daily. 

A letter comes from the West Point 
Military Academy: 

“About three years ago, when the old 
Lonesome Corner was started, I got in 
touch with an American Medical Mission- 
ary in China through its columns. I was 
only a second class scout then and in the 
years that followed I was able to tell my 
friend of the various steps in my advance- 
ment with a good deal of pleasure. My 
troubles with swimming elicited many a 
reminiscence of the times when he used to 
swim in Chesapeake Bay. Finally, a year 
ago last August, the long-awaited furlough 
‘ame and I met my friend one night at 
the Grand Central. I had never seen him 
before and he had never seen me, so I 
wore my scout uniform with my sleeve full 
of merit badges as a means of identifica- 
tion. 

“Since then our correspondence has not 
been very regular. 

“T would, therefore, like to ask you if it 
would be too much to insert a small item 
in the World Brotherhood to this effect: 
“Cadet E. C. Engelhart, West Point, N. Y., 
would like information as to present ad- 
dress of Benj. M. Harding, M.D., formerly 
of Ichowfu, Shantung, China, last heard of 
from the Central Branch Y. M. C. A,, 
Philadelphia.” 

So you see it’s a bully thing to belong to 
the World Brotherhood. 

It doesn’t cost you anything to join. 
Here is how you do it: 

Write the very best letter you can, to 
an unknown boy. 

Put it in an envelope, but do not seal it. 

Write your return address small in the 
upper left-hand corner, or on the back of 
the envelope. Leave the body of the en- 
velope clean, so that we may put on the 
boy’s address. At the bottom of the en- 
velope you may write the name of the state 
or country to which you want the letter to 
go. Put on enough postage to take it there. 

Write on a separate slip of paper: 

Name 

Address 

Age (at nearest birthday) 

Are you a Boy Scout? 

Any foreign language you can write. 

Any special hobby or subject you are 
interested in. 

Any special instruction about the kind 
and number of correspondents you want. 


You need send the above information 
only with your first letter. Afterwards 


send only your name and the words “old 
member” with later letters. 
Enclose letter and slip in another en- 
velope and mail to 
World Brotherhood of Boys, 
Boys’ Life, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 
We forward your letter to a boy—some- 
where. When he answers it he becomes 
your correspondent and you write there- 
after direct to him, not through this office. 






“Here’s the Oil, Boys!” 


Every boy needs good, pure 3-in-One Oil to 
lubricate bis roller and ice skates, bicycle, 
gun, fishing reel, automatic tools, 

> makes all light 
3-in-One mechanisms work 
smooth and easy. Never gums or dries out, 
3-in-One is fine for baseball gloves and mits, 
Keeps them soft and pliable. Makes the ball 
stick when you catch it. Preserves the 
leatber— prevents rotting and ripping. 
Sold at all good stores. East of = 


Rocky Mountain States, 1l5c, 25¢ and 
50c in bottles; also in 25c Handy Oil 


‘ans. 
FREE to every boy, a liberal sample of 

* 8-in-One and Dictionary of Uses, 
3-in-One Oil Co., 165 ELB. Bway, N, ¥. 


Ethan Allen 


Training Camp 


Official Junior Training Camp a 
by the War Department 
Brig.-Gen William Verbeck, Supt., Manlius, N. Y. 
1 Beautifully located on North Hero Island, 
' in the picturesque upper reaches of Lake 
Champlain, about twenty miles from 
Plattsburg. It combines a most complete 
military, physical and intellectual train- 
ing with exceptional facilities for a de- 
lightful summer vacation. The boys are 
carefully housed and well fed and enjoy the 
benefits of an outdoor life without any 
inconvenience or discomfort. Regular 5 
Army rifles and equipment used. Catalogue. 
Ethan Allen Training Camp Association 
Executive and Recruiting Office, 
Saugerties, N. Y. 



















































Why not spend your spare 
time, vacation, gathering 
butterflies, insects, for me. 
41 buy hundreds of kinds. 
@ They are wanted for rich 
collectors, museums, col- 
leges. Easy outdoor 
work. Even two boys, 
11 and 13, earned good 
money with their 
mother’s help and my 
instructions, price list, 
pictures, descriptions. 
Send 3 cents at once 
for prospectus before 
sending any specimens, 


SINCLAIR, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Dept. 79, 





the wonderful artof prountis 
animals, tanning skins, etc. rnat 
jo ey mail. The free book tells how. 
vas iremiian, Decorate home 
__Jnteresting fascinating big profits. 
ool. 65,000 students 


? Success 
iwithout delay. Send right now. 








“I think this a mighty good 
little compass for the 
SCOUTS.’’ 


So writes a well known Scout Executive 
about our 


LUMINOUS COMPASS, 25c 


postpaid. Accuracy and wear guaranteed. Money back 
if not entirely -satisfactory. 
Pathfinder Co., 318 W. Lombard St., 





Baltimore, Md. 









TELLS THE TRUTH 


With carefully written descriptions, true illustra- 

tions and conservative statements, Old is” ses 9 
@ is a true guide and a most 

book for everyone needing 


OLDS’ SPECIALTIES 


Seed Potatoes. The new Olds’ White Beauty 
and 10 others, choice certified stock. Seed Corn— 
Wisconsin fancy ear corn. Seed Oats, Wheat, 
Barley, Clover, Alfalfa, Timothy, "Wieconaie 
tested,” high-grade seed. | gy es FREE, = 
eld seeds. Buy from samp 
Flower Seeds, Bulbs, Nursery Stock, Poul. 
try Supplies, Tools, ete. 


* 
Write today for Olds’ 32nd Annual Catalog 


L.L. Olds Seed Co. madison, Wis. 











your opportunity 
Boys- to procure a de- 

pendable time piece 
at less than import cost. <A high 
grade 7-Jewel Lever Swiss move- 
ment fitted in a Nickel case, pig- 
skin Kitchner strap and Luminous 
dial hands. A _ $15.00 watch at 
$6.00. No Boy Scout can afford to 
miss this opportunity to procure a 
reliable watch sold at this unheard 
of price, because the quantity is 
limited. All orders will be filled in 
order received, while supply lasts. 


Send postal, express 


order or draft to 


Louis Becker 


1334 First National Bank Bldg. 
Chicago, Illinois 














LEARN TO DRAW 








by the 
Landon Method 


Copy this sketch 
and let me see what ~ 
you can do with it. 

Cartoonists and illus- 


trators earn from 
$20.00 to — 00 or 
more per week = F 
opportunities are 


opening up for boys 


now than ever before. My practical system of 
personal individual lessons by mail will teach 
Fifteen years’ 
successful work for newspapers qualifies me 
Send sketch of 
in stamps for test lesson plate 
boy_ stu- 
possibilities for YOU. 


you to draw original pictures. 


to teach you in the right way. 
Uncle Sam with 6e 
and examples of the work of successful 
dents which will show 

State your age. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL iso cterconnc 


Cleveland, O. 


1496 Schofield Bldg. 











Yeu can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


ge book on Stam. 
mering and Stuttering, “Its Canse and Cure.” It tells how I 





Send 10 cents coin or stamps for70- 


cured myseif after stammering for 20 years. 
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Benjamin N. Bogue, 101 Bogue Building, Indianapolis 
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have left my cozy blankets in the 
4 morn at half past three, 
To shiver in the breezes at the call of 
reveille; 
have suffered at “attention” 
“Loot” was standing near, 
With a double-billed mosquito boring loop- 
holes in my ear. 
I have turned my trick at walking post, 
I’ve wrestled with the “flu”, 
And picked up “butts” enough to reach 
from here to Timbuctoo, 


Oh, I’ve never chased a German 
Deutschland on the run, 

But I’m glad I joined the army, for I’ve 
had a lot of fun. 


I have eaten tons of bacon without a 
streak of lean, 

I have made the close acquaintance of the 
famous army bean; 

I have had my share of rice and prunes 
for forty years to come, 

And I learned the sight and smell and taste 
of forty kinds of slum; 

I have learned to recognize a spud what- 
ever its disguise, 

7 And the thought of all the “dogs” 

killed brings tears into my eyes. 


while the 


back to 


I’ve 


Oh, I’ve never let the daylight through a 

big, marauding hun, 

But I’m glad I joined the army, for I’ve 
had a lot of fun. 


I’ve paraded on the drill-field till my feet 
would hardly track, 

I have exercised “in cadence” till I nearly 
broke my back; 

IT have marched with full equipment in a 
blazing southern clime, 

With streams of perspiration running races 
down my spine; 

I’ve had my windpipe plugged up tight 
with clouds of choking dust, 

I have sucked upon a gas mask till I 
thought my lungs would bust. 





| 


Oh, I’ve never speared a Heinie with the 
sticker on my gun, 

But I’m glad I joined the army, for I’ve 
had a lot of fun. 


T have 
| terrifying sound— 
| From fifty sets of leather lungs that fairly 
| shook the ground, 

I have—— 


heard tremendous snoring—a 


AY, Mr. Cave Scout, there are a lot of 

us new fellows here who don’t know 
what this ‘Scout Cave’ is and what it’s for 
and who you are.” 


ELL, I'll tell you how we work it. 
This Scout Cave is a place where we 
|Seouts get together once a month for a 
|“confab” about scout affairs and the prob- 
lems we run up against in our every-day 
doings. We have a notion that when a 
fellow has a hard problem to solve it helps 
him to talk it over with the bunch, se we 
come in here where we won’t be disturbed 
and, talking man to man, we try to get at 
the root of the difficulty, You see, the 





problem that is bothering one fellow may 
be worrying several thousand others, so 
we all get some good out of the discussion. 
Then very often some Scout knows of a 
stunt that his troop has worked out and he 
tells us about it so we all can get the 
benefit of the idea 

But let’s start things going in our usual 
way; you fellows who have wandered in 
here for the first time will soon catch on. 
Here goes for a dip in the old question 
hole. It’s about time we were digging it 
out, I guess, for it seems to be running 
over. 

“Dear Cave Scout: 

I’m up against a problem that I’d like to get 
your advise on. If the rest of the Cave Gang 
can get any help out of it, put it up for dis- 
cussion, but please don’t mention my name. 

Some months ago I made up my mind to be- 
come a surveyor and spoke about it to my Dad, 
but he didn’t agree with me and told me he 
had planned to have me become a doctor. He 
advised me to wait until I am twenty-one and 
he hinted that if I was still interested in sur- 
veying at that time he would let me go ahead 
with my -— 

But if wait until I am twenty-one that will 
be too late. I want to start now so I will have 
plenty of time to learn surveying and have a 
good chance to work up. I am sixteen years 
old and have had a good deal of outdoor ex- 
perience. I know what the life is and feel 
sure I could make good. can’t stand the idea 
of waiting five years to begin. 

Now my Dad is a peach of a fellow, a regular 
old pal, and he always has treated me fair so 
you can see how I hate to go contrary to his 
wishes. And I know that when he gets his head 
set on a thing he is determined to have it work 
out that way. And he is just as determined that 
I shall be a doctor as I am that I shall be a 
surveyor. 

_So now, Mr. Cave Scout, you see 
difficult situation I’m in. i 
»e a doctor, so there’s no use talking about that. 
What I want to know is whether to waste five 
years sticking around a town just to please Dad 
or whether to go out and learn surveying in 
spite of his wishes. 

Thanks in advance for any help you can give 
me, 

Your sincere brother 


what a 
I know I will never 


in scouting, ms 

Up in the woods of Northern Minnesota 
lives a friend of mine who is a surveyor. 
He began work as a member of a survey- 
ing party when he was sixteen years old 
and he has been engaged in that line of 
work for ten years. He is an expert 
woodsman and a good surveyor and he 
hasn’t any trouble keeping busy the greater 
part of the year, sometimes working for 
the county on road or drainage ditch sur- 
veys, sometimes for the state and some- 
times for lumber and land companies. He 
lives an interesting life out in the open 
with plenty of opportunity for hunting and 
fishing, and his earnings average $1, 500 a 
year. 

In the same district lives another friend 
of mine who is a highway engineer. He 
began work as a member of a surveying 
party when he was twenty-two years old— 
upon his graduation from an engineering 
school. For the first year he worked for 
$3.00 a day. During that year he mastered 
all the details of field work and obtained, 
first-hand, a complete knowledge of the 
character of the country. At the end of 
that time he qualified for a position which 
gave him charge of the engineering work 
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connected with the roads in the county in 
which*he lived. Now he is working on 
plans for a great system of highways that 
will open an immense territory to settle- 
ment. He is frequently called into con- 
sultation with the state highway depart- 
ment. He, also, lives an interesting life in 
the open, with plenty of opportunity for 
fishing and hunting, and his salary at 
present is $3,000 a year. 


HE surveyor I first mentioned and 

my friend the engineer are the same 
age. The surveyor has been at work ten 
years and there is little likelihood of his 
ever becoming anything more than an ordi- 
nary surveyor. ‘The engineer, with six 
years less actual field experience than the 
surveyor, receives twice his income, has 
the satisfaction of working out his own 
plans on a big job and there is no limit to 
the possibilities for his future. 

Well, here I go rambling along with a 
story about my friends in the woods and 
forgetting altogether about that question 
this Scout has asked me. 

But before we do that let’s see if we 
can’t figure out what that “regular old pal” 
of a Dad is thinking. He must be a pretty 
decent sort of an “old man,” don’t you 
think, if his boy describes him in that way? 
Well, here’s my guess on what he thinks: 

“So that boy of mine thinks he wants to 
be a surveyor, does he? I’ve always hoped 
he’d take a notion to doctoring, but I know 
it’s easier to tell which way the wind will 
blow than what a boy will decide upon for 
his life work. If I were certain that enzi- 
neering is his line ’'d give him every en- 
couragement I could. But he has never 
shown any special aptitude in that direc- 
tion and this may be just a passing notion 
he has brought back with him from that 
last outing we had together in the moun- 
tains. I believe the best thing to do is to 
keep him at home and interested in his 
school work while these ideas are buzzing 
around in his head. Then, if he really is 
cut out for an engineer, and his determina- 
tion to become one grows stronger and 
stronger, and he shows a decided taste for 
the books on engineering that I will see are 
placed within his reach, why, I'll forget all 
about this doctor ambition of mine and 
give the boy all the help I can.” 


OW, then, I'll quit beating around the 

bush and answer this Scout’s question. 
Of course this is just my own opinion, you 
know, and you can take it or—— 

“Never mind, Cave Scout, I’ve decided to 
stick, But I want you and that Dad of 
mine to know that I do mean business. 1 
am going to be an engineer, and I’m going 
to be the kind of a one that Dad can be 
proud of or bust tryin’.” 

Bully for you, old timer! Here’s wish- 
ing you luck! And if you are dead in 
earnest, and if you really do pitch in for 
all you are worth from now on, you are 
certain to succeed, I'll tell you the fellow 
who knows what he is going to do and wh» 
gets busy at it has a big advantage over 
the fellow who does not see clearly what 
his work in life will be. The most suc- 
cessful men in America are those who set 
their hearts on somé high ambition when 
they were young fellows and who had grit 
enough to fight things through, 

Oh, I never speared a Heinie with the 
sticker on my gun, 

But I’m glad I joined the army, for I’ve 
had a lot of fun. 

Shucks, the war is over and here I am 
shooting that old line of bunk. Come again 
next month. I'll try to forget it by that 
time. Tue Cave Scout. 





The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 














You don’t have to wait. 1 
you $10 worth of Products of 


30 Day Free Trial Offer 


We will send 
your 


Boys, Earn This Desk 


Who wouldn’t like to have a splendid 
Roll-top Desk like this or some other 
of our splendid Premiums. If you are 
willing to do a few hours’ work, secur- 
ing orders for Larkin Foods, Soaps, 
etc., any one of the Larkin Premiums 


will be 
Given To You 


as your Reward. Everyone must have 
good Foods, Soaps, Toilet Articles, 
Hardware, Sundries, etc. Your friends 
will gladly give you orders for them as 
Larkin Products are known everywhere and guare 
anteed to satisfy. 

Write your name and address in Coupon and mail 
today. We will send you our new Fall-and-Winter 
Catalog at once and tell you how to earn the 
hundreds of different Premiums that you will find 
illustrated. : 


g Lerkitr. Co- Buffalo, Chicago, Peoria 


Please send me your new Fall Catalog No. 123 





selection and any Premium given with iil coc ck gk ee 
y nas 


that amount on 30 Days’ Free Trial. x 


No money in advance. 
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BOYS BOYS BOYS 


General Pershing 


Marshal Foch 


President Wilson 


Cardinal Mercier 
Mounted on mat board 


These pictures sell like wild-fire. 
them as the boys (over there) come home. 


Every American home should display 


They are beautifully litho- 


graphed in full color size 16 inches by 20 inches, mounted suitable for 


framing. 


You can easily make $5.00 or more a day selling these pictures. They 


sell quickly for 25c each. 


WE TRUST YOU. Don’t send any money. Ask us to send you 25 pictures, 
assorted or of one kind, and when they are sold remit |5c for each picture. 
You make 10c per picture, and in addition, we will give you $1.00 in 


Thrift Stamps for every hundred you sell. 


Unsold pictures in good 


condition can be returned. Get an early start, Make big money, it’s easy. 
Write today, giving name of your father or mother. 


A picture free for your drill hall. 


MERCHANTS LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 
325 S. Sangamon Street, Chicago, Il. 


























DAN BEARD OUTDOOR SCHOOL, Flushing, L. I., New York 


Dan Beard Outdoor School 


Because ; 
Beard Outdoor School and mobilized Mind, Muscle, 
Morals and Manhood 


This is the dawn of a New Age. Even the old World 
is tired of molly-coddles, chumps and nincompoops and 


never had any use for sissy boys! 
Come to the Dan Beard Outdoor School and learn to 
be a Scout, an American and 


Uncle Sam used the methods of the Dan 


HE WAS 


VICTORIOUS 


AMERICA 


A MAN 


Write for particulars to 
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/PourRed White «Blue 
trom a Glass of Water 


*~ You can do this and mary other wonderful 


writing paper 
powder, if you have **C 
anior — s 
pine a outfit. It’s the greatest sport you 
ever had! Send 25c in stamps and get your 


outfit by mail, ry: poor. “a “*Chemeratt” 


jend pow 
ante 25c. 


se Chemeratt sheen 
ER ae postpaid 
industrial Bidg., "Genednan, Maryland 






















Boys 


Here 


is a real 


chance to 

earn some 
§ money. 

Write for the 


full proposition. 


14 East 
Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago, Ill. 














The PLUMB Scout Axe 


Boys, here’s the axe hd recognized by the Boy 
Scouts — the PLUMB 


Perfectly balanced, and 
tempered by armor-plate 
heat treatment—true, keen 
and holds its edge. Ono- 
iece forged steel. Tough 
ickory handle. Has Nail- 
pulling slot. 
Price, Axe Alone, $1.25 
Axe with Leather Sheath, 
$1.50 








Good hardware 
stores se‘! the 
Plumb. 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, 
Inc., Mfrs., Philadelphia 














JAS PINS-RINGS 


OMECT FROM FACTORY TO YO! 
E NEW pe LOG WITH 600. Or THE 


46 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mass, 





aew DESIGNS IN CLASS 

PINS—Let your school be 
first to have one. Pins shown 
in two colors, silver plate, 
hard enamel, any letters or 
date 25c each, $2.50 doz. 
Sterling 45c each, $4.50 doz. 


NO, 38 








NO. 37: Get FRED catalog of Gram- 

mar om High School classpins, rings and fobs. 

, Metal Arts €o., 91 South Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
Most Profitable chick- 


64 BREEDS ens,ducks,geese and ture 


keys. Choice, pure-bred; northern raised, 
Fowls, eggs, incubators at low prices. Am- 
erica’s greatest poultry farm. 26th year. Val- 
uable new 112 page book and catalog free. 


R.F.NEUBERT Co., Box 836 Mankato, Minn 


RAISE GUINEA PIGS 


forus. We buy all you raise. Easy to 
raise—very profitable—big demand, Pay 

er than poultry or squabs, Particulars, 
FREE. Write today. 








MAKE ome 


* 


bett 
contract. | booklet | how to raise 
CaviEes ING CO., 3111 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 











AVIATION SPEEDSTER FOR BOYS 


New High Speed invention, built from bicycle and 

other parts; what you need to buy costs very little. 

Complete Instruction Book of Plans, 25c. 

THE AERO CAR CO., D 28, Racine, Wis. 
Most Profitable 


62 BREEDS = a — 


Turkeye shone 8 fowls, 13. exes wy ee 

ors at lowest p Poultry Farm. 
Write for valuable Poult Book FREE. 

F.A.NEUBERT, Box 








meg Boos Fee. 
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Buckie Does His Bit 


(Continued from page 18) 











stop him. Evidently he did not like the 
look of the butt of Grin’s ear. Buckie 
turned his head and winked at Grin. 

“Cut it, Grin! What’s the use of having 
a scrap before we know what he wants?” 
Then turning to Swatter. What do you 
want us to do?” 

Swatter explained that the motor in 
Brady’s boat had started missing shortly 
after he left Key West and grew worse 
the farther he went. When he reached the 
nearest Boy Key he took the motor apart 
and found out that the piston rings were 
jammed and that the piston was caked 
with carbon. After scraping off the car- 
bon and using cylinder oil to soften it, he 
had foolishly tried to loosen the rings with 
a hammer, resulting in his breaking a 
piece, shaped like a tablespoon and about 
that size, out of the piston between the 


| rings. 


“I just gotta get to the East Cape. 
I wouldn’t ’a’ bothered you had Sim’s tub 
been any good, but she laid down a measly 
bunt to start with and couldn’t beat it out 
to first. So it’s up to you to let me make 
the circuit in the Seaspray.” 

“IT haven’t got enough gas to go there 
and come back.” 

“That’s easy, Buckie. I got nearly 
twenty gallons in Sim’s tub, and that’ll be 
more’n enough with what you got.” 

Buckie realized that it would be not only 
futile, but foolish, to oppose Swatter, but 
he was determined, if he took Swatter to 
Cape Sable, to hurry back to Key West 
and give the information to the captain 
in the barracks, so he turned to Grin and 
winked. Grin knew that there was always 
a scheme behind Buckie’s wink. 

“What you say, Grin, about taking him?” 

“All right, Buckie.” 

“It’s a go, Swatter,” 
ing about. 

“Good boy! 


Buckie said, turn- 


Knew you were made out 


| of the right stuff.” 


T was noon when the Seaspray, with the 

jewfish floundering along behind the 
dingey, left Jewfish Channel. She had been 
running two hours, a quarter of a mile off 
shore, when Swatter sighted a motorboat 
coming toward them. He got up on the 
Seaspray’s cabin and watched the ap- 
proaching boat intently. 

“Say, Buckie, does she look like one of 
them Government fellers?” 

“She’s too far away to tell.” 

“Her cabin looks like it’s covered with 
khaki, and I ain’t going to take no chance. 
Let’s run into the cove at Bay Cayjoes 
and lay up there till morning.” 

At six o’clock Swatter and the boys had 
supper, after which Swatter crossed his 
arms over his chest and went to sleep. 

Though it was an open cabin, he had 
been sleeping ten or fifteen minutes before 
the boys, who were sprawled out on the 
sternsheet, noticed him. 

“He’s snoozing,” Grin whispered. 

Buckie sat up and looked at Swatter, 
then he crawled wari'y into the cabin, got 
a jewfish line and cut off one piece six or 
seven feet long and another about fifteen 
feet in length. He gave the longer piece 
to Grin and, after whispering into Grin’s 
ear, they made knots in the ends of the 
lines, leaving loops through which to reeve 
the other ends, as one makes a lasso. 
Buckie whispered further instructions to 
Grin and crawled back into the cabin. 


While Buckie, kneeling low over Swatter, 
for it was dusk, slipped the knotted end of 
the line cautiously under the sleeping 
man’s arms, where they were crossed at 
the wrists, Grin slipped the line that he 
held under his legs at the ankles. Directly 
over Swatter’s head was a ringbolt, from 
which Buckie was accustomed to hang a 
bar when mosquitoes were troublesome. 
After he had made a noose around the 
arms he put the end of the line through 
the ring and gently pulled the slack ou 
of the line. Grin, with one end of his line 
about a cleat on the sternsheet, had fin- 
ished his part of the job and was waiting 
for Buckie’s signal. 

Buckie nodded once; it was the signal to 
get ready. When he nodded the second 
time he and Grin pulled the lines with all 
their might. 


bau GH aroused suddenly from sleep, 
it did not take Swatter many seconds 


to realize what had happened. Cursing and . 


storming, he tried to swing his fists into 
Buckie’s face, but they went only a few 
inches in that direction. Then he tried to 
sit up, pulling and squirming, but Grin’s 
lines were tight and fast. 

“Take it easy, old boy,” Buckie crooned. 

“Tll get you for this, you pup! And 
when I get through with you they'll have 
to piece you together to bury you.” 

“I’m a little sorry, Swatter,” Buckie 
said, “that I’ve got to keep you tied up all 
night, but you wouldn’t want me to split 
the Seaspray open on a shoal trying to get 
out of the bay in the darkness?” 

The boys felt so sure that it was impos- 
sible for Swatter to get loose that they 
went to their bunks without the least mis- 
giving. It would have been impossible for 
Swatter to have freed himself had he been 
tied with used line, but that with which he 
was bound, having been cut from the un- 
used end, had never been wet or stretched. 
And new cotton line probably has more 
“give” to it than any other kind. 

Though favored by that circumstance, 
Swatter underwent a long and _ painful 
struggle before he unbound himself. He 
Inew that as long as the footline re- 
mained tight it was a waste of time for 
him to try to reach the ringbolt over his 
head. So as soon as he was satisfied that 
the boys were sleeping soundly he set 
about to lessen the pressure in the foot- 
line. He pulled and pulled steadily, over 
and over again, till his ankles felt as if 
they had been branded with hot irons. 
Time after time he had to hold his breath 
to suppress a groan. 


OW and then he stretched up his arms 
to determine how near he could come 
to the ring and the fraction of an inch he 
gained each time seemed so little that he 
decided a dozen times to give up the 
struggle. But each time, after a little rest, 
he returned to his task with renewed vigor. 
Hour after hour, resting at intervals, he 
continued his efforts, until he was able to 
touch the ring with the tip of his fingers, 
and the touch had a tonic effect on him. 
Even after he had reached the ring, 
however, he found it exceedingly difficult 
to get the line clear. He had to make sev- 
eral attempts to untie a knot, and there 
were six or eight of them in the ring. 
When he pulled out the last one he sank 
down on his back almost exhausted. He 
lay thus, breathing brokenly, like a runner 
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who falls in a grinding long-distance race. 
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grains in you and cut you adrift. And if 
you jump overboard when we pass _ the 
Bay Keys Ill chase you like I would a 
shark and nail you with the grains. [| 
don’t care much whether I carry in a big 
coward like you dead or alive.” 


UCKIE stopped at the inner pier of 

the over-sea railroad terminal at Key 
West and called out to two sailors who 
were guarding a gangplank leading up to 
the Mascotte’s saloon-deck: 

“Hey, there! I got a runaway slacker 
here.” 

“Navy man?” 

“No; army.” 

The sailors called to a squad of soldiers 
who were standing under the train-shed, 
and three of them, including a corporal, 
came toward Buckie in double-quick time. 
Swatter, bedraggled, his spirit broken, was 
marched away to the guardhouse in the 
barracks, and Buckie and Grin sped across 
the harbor to the fish market and sold their 
ne to Peter for $8.92. 
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‘Roosevelt’s ‘Appeal 
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no’ use for atipetiies: I have no use for 
timid boys, for the “sissy” type of boy. 
I want to see a boy able to hold his own 
and ashamed to flinch. But as one ele- 
ment of this ability to hold his own, I 
wish to see him contemptuously indiffer- 
ent to the mean or brutal boy who calls 
him “sissy” or a mollycoddle because he 
is clean and decent and considerate to 
others. If a boy is not fearless and ener- 
getic, he is a poor creature; but he is an 
even poorer creature if he is a bully of 
smaller boys or girls, if he is guilty of 
cruel mischief, and if in his own home, 
and especially in his relations with his 
own mother and sisters, he is selfish and 
unfeeling. ™ 

I believe in play with all my heart; 
but I believe in work even more. While 
boy or man plays, I want to see him play 
hard; and when he works I don’t want to 
see him play at all. 
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Official News __ 


(Continued from page 27) 

OOUOOOOERLDEADDO ENO EOOEEONAAE EAT EAatiED “ UE vena 
for Manhattan ‘Counc il. U Inder his direc- 
tion these scouts hiked, in separate parties, 
for about five hours, through a region of 
timbered ridges and swamp-land lying 
northeast of Yonkers. In extent the tract 
was about two miles north and _ south, 
by about a mile east and west. The re- 
sults of the census, which recorded the 
number of birds either actually seen or 
positively identified by their notes, were 
as follows: 

Herring Gulls, 39; Hairy Woodpeckers, 
3; Blue Jays, 14; Gold-finches, 7; Tree 
Sparrows, 20; Song ee s, 21; White- 
breasted Nut-hatches, 6; Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, 1; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; 
Downy Woodpeckers, 10; Crows, 16; 
White-throated Sparrows, 3; Slate-colored 
Juncos, 47; Brown Creepers, 2; Chicka- 
dees, 85. Totals: Species, 15; individuals, 
275. 

This work was done intelligently and 
with real enthusiasm under unpleasant 
conditions by a group of boys who, with 
a single exception, knew nothing whatever 
about birds six months ago. Scoutmasters 
who realize (as all should) the importance 
of interesting scouts in instructive out- 
door work, should not miss the significance 
of this event. 
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Being measured for that new birthday Suit. 


art; 


‘hile Bigger and bigger every day the growing scout has to have a 
tc suit that will stand the developing strains. A suit that will fit 

without giving a fit, a suit in which the seams are all that they 
seem, a suit that for all occasions is suitable, in short an official 
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o— scout uniform. Get your measure taken now and get your 
e e 
the new uniform right away. 
. or 
vere a . scevneeccenanesnnentsenesnnne tne 
i THE GUARANTEI THE COMPAN 
ree ; 
ron The material used in the official uniform , , , ‘ 
lite- ( a a. Boy Bescon a cae teed been Sen d f or free _Established in 1884. The Sigmund Eisner 
ned \ selected after most careful investigation, B Company has grown to be the largest 
1; including thirty days’ sun test, and the Scout ooklet — plant in the world for the manufacture of 
16: acid and strength tests. ‘cc uniforms of every description. It now 
red It is guaranteed by the manufacturers How to Wash comprises 33 FACTORIES IN ALL. 
tata as well as by Nationz al He adquarters when and Care for ; ay. ; 
properly handled in washing against fad- re Besides Scout Uniforms, and all requis- 
als, ing or shrinking. All guaranteed gar- Your Uniform ites such as Belts, Hats, Leggings, etc., 
mente have the oficla} coal of the Bor | a asly.” greg irons agp ig 
and : <> cee ing = k tens of thousands of the OFFI- 
: factory service should be saparted, witha : ee é 
sant : written statement of the process followed = CIAL UNITED STATES ARMY UNI- 
vith ; = in washing. = = FORMS. 
ver : : 
ince } * : . 
ah Office—105 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Factories—Red Bank, New Jersey 
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# Stands by the boys through thick and 


thin—keeps their teeth clean and their | 
mouths wholesome—which gives 
them better health for work or play. 
Colgate’s tastes so good that you like 
to use your tooth brush twice a day, 
every day. 
Sold Everywhere 

COLGATE & CO. Established 1806 NewY ork 7 








